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The Housing and Comaunity Oeveiopaent Act 
represents recent congressicnal action designed to imprcv 
housing and living conditions of the cation's poor. LiXe 
act, the older Federal model cities progras (1968-7 2) was 
benefit low and moderate income families, provide alterim 
for available funds, and allow city gcvernments discretio 
determining how money would be spent. The Hicbigas Advi£0 
to the United States Commissi en on Civil Bights has analy 
history, intent, structure, iiplementation, regulation, a 
cf both laws, as well as the opinions of primary particip 
programs in the State of Michigan. The Committee has foun 
>rms of citizen participation, low income and minority i 
have had fewer opportunities tc participate is decisicnsa 
the newer act than they had under modeJ cities legislatio 
communities have increased the amcunt of resources ^oing 
development and decreased the amount for public service p 
This shift in funding has not been due to changing commun 
but primarily to the dismantling cf citizen participaticn 
prevalent under the model cities program. Both adainistra 
legislative actions are necessary tc correct these inegui 
(Author/GC) 
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ATTRIBUTIONS 

The findings and recommendations 
contained in this report are those of 
the Michigan Advisory Committee to 
the United States Commission on Civil 
Rights and, as such, are not 
attributable to the Commission, This 
report has been prepared by the State 
Advisory Committee for submission to 
the commission, and will be 
considered by the commission in 
formulating its recommendations to 
the President and congress- 

RIGHT OF RESPONSE: 

Prior to the publication of a report, 
the State Advisory Committee affords 
to all individuals or organizatiwxs 
that may be defamed, degraded, or 
incrimir.ated by any material 
contained in the report an 
opportunity to respond in vnriting to 
such material. All responses have 
been incorporated, appended, or 
otherwise reflected in the 
publication. 
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LETTER OF TSANSMXTTAL 



MICHIGAN ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
TO THE U.S. COMMISSION ON 
CIVIL RIGHTS " 
June 1976 



MEMBERS OP THE COMMISSION 

\ Arthur S, Plemming, Chairperson 
' Stephen Horn, Vice chairperson 

Frankie M. Freeman 

Robert S. Rankin 

Manuel Ruiz, Jr. 

Murray Saltzman 

John A. Buggs, Staff Director - 
Sirs and Madam: 

The Michigan Advisory committee submits this report, t^a 
second in a continuing study of the civil rights aspects of 
the Housing and community Development Act of 197*t, as part 
of its responsibilxty to adviae the commission about civil 
rights problems within this State. 

ThiVreport is interim in nature. It compares the effect of 
equal "protection and civil rights provisions of the new 
community development law with those same provisions of the 
Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 
1966 (model cities) . 

The Advj sory Committee has flound that in the area of 
citizens* participation, low- income and minority individuals 
have fewer opportunities to participate in decisionmaking 
under the new act than they ! had under model cities 
legislation. The decline citizen participation by low- 
income and minority individuals is seen by the Advisory 
committee as a condition that should and can be corrected by 
both administrative and legislative action- 

Secondly, communities have increased the amouht ot funding 
going to physical development (hardware) projects under 
community development from what it had been during 19b8-72, 
the years of heavy model cities activity. At the same time 
communities have sharply decreased the amount of funding 
going to public service (software) types of projects. The 
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Advisory Conur.ittee has determined that this shift in program 
funding has not been due to a change in community needs but 
primarily to the dismantling of the citizen participation 
procedures prevalent during 1968-'^2 under model cities. 
Differences in the wording of the new law and model cities, 
along with statements of congressional intent, have also 
contributed to this shift in program funding. 

Based on these findings, this Advisory Committee has 
directed recommendations to appropriate local. State, and 
Federal officials, it is the Advisory ccwimittee«s hope that 
the Commission will support these recommendations with 
specific actions. The Advisorjr committee is continuing its 
examination of the 1974 act and further , reports and 
recommendations will be forthcoming. 

Respectfully, 
/s/ 

Jo- Ann Terry 
Chairperson 
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TH E gW IfED STATES COWHSSIOH ON CIVIL RIGHTS 



The United States Commission on Civil Rights, created by the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957, is an independent, bipartisan 
agency of the executive branch of the Federal Government, 
By the terms of the act, as amended, the commission is 
charged with the following duties pertaining to denials of 
the equal protection of the laws based on race, color, sex, 
religion, or national origin: investigation of individual 
discriminatory denials of the right to vote; study of legal 
developments with respect to denials of the equal protection 
of the law; appraisal of the laws and policies of the United 
States with respect to denials of equal protection of the 
law;^ maintenance of a national clearinghouse for inforniation 
respecting denials of equal protection of the law; and 
investigation of patterns or practices of fraud or 
discrimination in the conduct of Federal elections. The 
Commission is also required to submit reports to the 
President and the congress at such times as the Commission, 
the Congress, or the President shall deem desirable. 



THE STATE ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

An Advisory Committee to the United States Commission on 
Civil Rights has been established in each of the 50 States 
and the District of Columbia pursuant to section 105(c) of 
the Civil Right Act of 1957 as amended. The Advisory 
Committees are made up of responsible persons who serve 
without compensation. Their functions under their mandate 
from the Commission are to: advise the commission of all 
relevant information concerning their respective states on 
matters within the jurisdiction of the commission; advise 
the commission on matters of mutual concern in the 
preparation of reports of the Commission to tije President 
and the Congress; receive reports, suggestions, and 
recommendations from individuals, public and private 
organizations, and public officials upon matters pertinent 
to inquiries conducted by the State Advisory Committee; 
initiate and forward advice and recommendations to the 
Commission upon matters in which the Commission shall 
request the assistance of the State Advisory Committee; and 
attend, as observers, any open hearing or conference which 
the Commission may hold within the state. 
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I. ZNTBOIXXrFXON 

The Housing and Community Development Act of 1974 is 
the most recent in a history of congressional actions begun 
in t937 that affect the housing and living conditions ot tne 
nation's poor. According to the U.S. Department of Housiag 
and urban Development, the new law is quite different tran 
'the more than 60 Federal programs that have gone before it 
and -significantly alters Federal involvement in.f.*'!*^® 
range of housing and community development activities."* 

Due to this change in Federal involvement in programs 
dealinq with the country's poor and minority communities, 
the Michigan Advisory committee to the U.S. commission on 
Civil Rights has undertaken a study of the racial ana 
economic effects of the Housing and community Development 
Act and its implementation in the State of Michigan. The 
study focuses on the effectiveness of those p/o^-isions of 
the law requiring civil rights compliance, citizen 
participation, and priority expenditures for low- and 
moderate- income families. 

Phase one of the Advisory committee's study consisted 
of an analysis of the application and funding process and 
the impact of the new legislation in one suburban Detroit 
community. A report of the Advisory committee's findings 
and recommendations,. Civil Rights and the Housing a£id 
community. Development Act of 1974, Volume 1^ Livonia, was 
published in June 1975. 

Phase ^wo of the study coint>ares he civil rights 
implications of the new law with the civil rights 
. implications of one of its predecessor P^^'l^^'^^ 'ff^l . . , 
cities. The Advisory committee analyzed the intent of both 
laws; the legislation creating Loth programs; rules, 
requlations, and court decisions affecting the 
inplementation of both laws; the processes, programs, and 
benefits resulting from both laws; and the opinions of 
primary participants in both programs regarding their 
effectiveness. 

on June 26 and 27, 1975, the Advisory Committee held 
informal hearings in Lansing, Michigan, as a part of its 
study. Witnesses appearing at the informal hearings 
included representatives of the model cities programs m 
each of the eight communities in Michigan that had received 
model cities funds, representatives of city governments. 
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directors of city agencies with authority ov«sr coDuaimitv 
development funds, and individuals active irciti^n ^ 
participation units of nKjdeX cities programs. 

this comparison the Advisory Committee looked at two 
elements of both model cities and community iievelopm^tt - 
- Sa^LJ^- Participati^ and ijrogr^-m decisions, ITor^ 
determine the extent of involvement by the J»or and minority 
community, and to determine the benefits received by tSe^ 
poor and minority community. ^ 

The model cities program was chosen for this 
comparative analysis because it was one of the several 
categorical programs folded into the Housing and Communltv 
Development Act, because of its similarities ?o thf^SSsiL 
and community Development Act, and because it was onfof ?he 
most recent programs established by Congress prior to ?he 
passage of the 1974 act. Like the Housing ^nd ^^unity 
Development Act, model cities was intended to be^i? ^ 
principally low- and moderate- income families, provide a 
wide range of alternative uses for available funds^and 
allow city governments a great deal of discretion in 

mn^2? ^P^"^- "^^^^^ characteristics 

set model cities apart from other Federal community 
improvement programs, which limited the use of funds to a 
specific purpose such as water and sewers, housing 
rehabilitation, or historic preservation. 

va^K l^^ programs are also different in other respects. 

Each has its own history of congressional intent and 
purpose. Each has its own set of regulations and guidelines 
for implementation. And each has operated under the 
authority of different administrative personnel at various 
levels of the Department of Housing and Urban Development. 

This is a report of the Advisory Committee's findinos 
conclusions and recommendations regarding its comp^risSn if 
the model cities and community development programs. The 
report is interim in nature, as the Advisory Committee is 
continuing its study of the new law and will publish 
additional findings and recommendations as other portions of 
the study are completed. ^ x , « 

The entire project has been established under the 
commission's legislative mandate to appraise the "laws and 
policies of the United States with resect to denials ol 
equal protection of the law."z The Michigan Advisory 
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committee sought to determine whether the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974 has maintained or 
increased the guarantees of equal protection promised by the 
constitution or whether those guarantees have been m any 
vtA)t eroded or decreased by the passage and implementation of 
this new legislation. 



NOTES TO SECTION I 



tU.S., Department of Housing and Urban Development, Summary 
of the Housing and Communi ty Development Act of 1974 (197U) , 
p. 1 . 

2Sec. 10U(a) (3) Civil Rights Act of 1957 as amended. 
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II. HISTORY AND PURPOSE OF THE ACTS 



The Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development 
Act of 1966, » known as model cities, was designed to provide 
Federal grants and technical assistance to city 
demonstration agencies to plan, develop, and conduct 
programs to improve the physical environment, increase th^ 
supply of housing for low- and moderate-income people, and 
to provide educational and social services vital to health 
and welfare. 2 

In passing the act Congress declared that "improving 
the quality of urban life is the most critical dome 'tic 
problem facing the United States, "3 concress also found that 
the Federal Government's previous grant-in-aid programs for 
housing had not met the urban needs of the country and that 
additional financial assistance with new and broader 
approaches to the shortage of housing and other urban 
problems was necessary: 

The persistence of widespread urban 
slums and blight, the concentration of 
persons of low income in older urban 
areas, and the unmet needs for 
additional housing and community 
facilities, and services arising from 
rapid expansion of our urban population 
have resulted in a marked deterioration 
in the quality of the environment and 
the lives of large numbers of our 
people while the Nation as a whole 
prospers.* 

According the the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, model cities gave local communities "the 
broadest discretion in developing proposed programs" ever 
experienced prior to the passage of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 197«i.s 

The Housing and Community Development Act of 1974* is 
one part of an overall effort made during the early 1970s to 
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retoirm the Federal graiit-in-aid system (categorical grants) 
and refliove pa^rt of the responsibility for domestic 
decisionmaking from Federal authority and place it in the 
hands of State and local govemaients. This "new 
federalism," as it was termed, was manifest in such laws as 
the State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972 (general 
revenue sharing) and the Comprehensive Employment Training 
Act of 1973 (CETA).^ 

The Housina and Community Development Act eliminated 
categorical grant-in-aid programs for open space land 
grants, urban beautificaticn and historic preservation, 
public facility loans, water and sewer and neighborhood 
facilities grants, urban reneval and neighborhood 
development p^rbgram grants, and model cities supplemental 
grants. Tbef/act replaced these programs witii a single 
"block grant" to applicants who qualify for funding, A 
community's, "entitlement," the total amount of its grant, is 
based on a a^thematical formula that is uniformly applied to 
all applicants/ 

The primar^ objective of the act is "the development of 
viable urban communities, by providing decent housing and a 
suitable living environment and expanding economic 
opportunities, principally for persons of low and moderate 
income."* In passing the act Congress declared that "the 
future welfare of the Nation and the well-being of ity 
citizens depend on the establishment and maintenance of 
viable urban communities as social, economic, and political 
entities. "« 

congress also found that previous programs, both public 
and private, had been inadequate, resulting in "the growth 
and persistence of urban slums and blight and the marked 
deterioration of the quality of the urban environment." The 
nation's cities, towns, and smaller urban communities "face 
critical social, economic, and environmental problems 
arising from the growth of population in metropolitan and 
other urban areas, and the concentration of persons of lower 
income in central cities. "»» 

Loca,! communities were given increased responsibility 
and control over funding expenditures as described in a 
report of the committee on Banking and Currency of the U.S- 
House of Representatives: 
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The committee wishes to eoiphasize that 
a principal objective of the community 
development program (proposed in the 
bill is to strengthen the ability of 
local elected officials to determine 
their community's development needs, 
set priorities, and allocate resources 
to various activities, local elected 
officials should clearly be in charge 
of managiag block grant funds flowing 
to their communities. » » 
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NOTES TO SECTION II 
■ t42 r.s.C. §§3301 et seq, (1970). 

«U.S., Congress, House of Representatives, Committee on 
Banking and Currency, Subccxnmittee on Housing, Housing and 
Community Development Lea i s 1 at i on - - 1973, 93rd Cong., 1st 
sess., 1973, part 3, p. 1967 (hereafter cited as HCD 
Legislation — 1973) . 

3<*2 O.S.C. §3301 (197CJ . 

♦Ibid. 

SKCD Leqi s la t i on— 1973 , p. 1967. 
•42 U.S.C.A. §§5301 et seq. (1975). 

731 u.S.C. §§1221 et se^. (Supp. IV 1974) and 29 U.S.C. 
§§8801 et seg;. (Supp. IV 1974). 

• 42 U.S.C.A. §5301 (c) (1975). 

•Ibid., (b). 

loibid., (a)(1). 

»»U.S., Congress, House of Representatives, Committee on 
Banking and Currency, Compilation of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974 , 93rd Cong., 2d sess., 
1974, pp. 355, 356. 
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III. CITIZENS' PARTICIPATION 
Legislative Differences 

Requirements for citizen participation are spelled out 
in both the model cities act and the community development 
act. The model cities act required "widespread citizen 
participation in the program."* The housing and community 
development act requires; 

...satisfactory assurance that, prior 
to submission of its application, it 
has (AJ provided citizens with adequate 
information concerning the amount of 
funds available for proposed community 
development and housing activities, and 
other important program requirements, 
(P) held public hearings to obtain the 
views of citizens on community 
development and housing needs and (C) 
provided citizens an adequate 
opportunity to participate in the 
development of the application. .. but no 
part of this paragraph shall be 
construed to restrict the 
responsibility and authority of the 
applicant for the development of the 
application and the 'execution of its 
Conimunity Development Program. 2 

The act also provides that funds may be usf^d to support 
certain citizen participation activities including: "the 
provision of information and resources to residents of areas 
in which community development and housing activities are to 
be concentrated with respect to the planning and execution 
of such activities 3 

The two legislative requirements are different in that 
model cities law requires participation in the program. The 
community development act requires participation only in the 
application process. 
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Model cities does not specify in any way the type or 
extent of citizen participation. The community development 
act specifies that "adequate information" must be provided 
to citizens, that "public hearings" be held to get th^ views 
of citizens, and that there be "adequate opportunity to 
participate" in developing the application. 

The model cities law does not include any language 
regarding citizen participation and its effect on the 
responsibility and authority of the applicant. The 
community development act specifies that the citizen's 
participation requirements of the law cannot be construed to 
restrict the applicant's responsibility or authority over 
the application for or execution of a community development 
program- ♦ 

Differences in HOD interpretation and Regulations 

Under both the model cities act and the community 
development act, the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) is charged with responsibility for the 
issuance of regulations necessary tor full implementation of 
the congressional intent of the law. 

Regulations passed by HUD regarding citizen 
participation under model cities include the issuance of 
City Demonstration Agency (CDA) Letter No. 3 on October 30, 
1967. The HUD letter stated: 

The implementation of this statutory 
provision requires: (1) the 
constructive involvement of citizens in 
the model neighborhood area and the 
city as a whole in planning and 
carrying out the program, and (2) the 
means of introducing the views of area 
residents in policy making should be 
developed and opportunities should be 
afforded area residents to participate 
actively in planning and carrying oat 
the demonstration. 

This requirement grows out of the 
conviction that improving the quality 
ot life of the residents of the model 
neighborhood can be accomplished only 
by thr aftirmarivfi action of the people 
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themselves. This requires a means of 
building self-esteem, competence and a 
desire to participate effectively in 
solving the social and physical 
problems of their community. 

HUD will not determine the ideal 
organizational pattern designed to 
accomplish this objective. It will, 
however, outline performance standards 
for citizen participation which musr be 
achieved by each City Demonstration 
Agency, it is expected that patterns 
will vary from city to city, reflecting 
local circumstances. The city 
government, as the principal instrument 
for carrying out the Model cities 
program, will be responsible for 
insuring that whatever organization is 
adopted provides the means for the 
model neighborhood's citizens to 
participate and be fully involved in 
policy-making, planning and the 
execution of all program elements. For 
a plan to be approved, it must provide 
for such an organization and spell out 
precisely how the participation and 
involvement of the residents is to be 
carried out throughout the life of the 
Model Cities program. 

HUD went on in the same letter to outline performance 
standards for citizen participation in model neighborhood 
programs: 

In order to provide the citizen 
participation called for in the Act, 
there must be some form of 
organizational structure, existing or 
newly established, which embodies 
neighborhood residents in the process 
of policy and program planning and 
program implementation and operation. 
The leadership of that structure must 
consist of persons whom neighborhood 
res-idents accept as representing their 
interests. 
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-The neigliborhbod citizen participation 
structure must have clear and direct 
access to the decision making process 
of the city Demonstration Agency so 
that neighborhood views can influence 
policy, planning and program decisions. 
That structure must have sufficient 
information about any matter to be 
decided for a sufficient period of time 
so that it can initiate proposals and 
react knowledgeably to jSroposals from 
others. In order to initiate and react 
intelligently in program matters, the 
structure must have the technical 
capacity for making knowledgeable 
decisions. This will mean that some 
form of professional technical 
assistance, in a manner agreed to by 
neighborhood residents shall be 
provided. 

Where financial problems are a barrier 
to effective participation, financial 
assistance (e.g., baby sitting fees, 
reimbursement for transportation, 
compensation for serving on Boards or 
committees) should be extended to 
neighborhood residents to assure their 
opportunity to participate. 

Neighborhood residents will be employed 
in planning activities and in the 
execution of the program, with a view 
toward development of new career lines, 
including appropriate training and 
modification of local civil service 
regulations for entry and promotion. 

HUD'S Technical Assistance Bulletin No. 3, titled 
"Citizen Participation in Model Cities," stressed the 
importance of a partnership between citizens and the city 
council: 

Although these citizen participation 
arrangements cannot abrogate the 
contractual responsibility of the city 
to HUD, they represent a vital part of 
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the mechanisms by which the city shares 
power with the citizen structure. Siich 
mechanisms for sharing of power and 
responsibility are essential to citizen 
participation and to the ultimate 
success of the Model cities program. 

The most fundamental lesson illustrated 
by the experiences of the first 
generation of model cities is that the 
concept bf partnership cannot be 
implemented without considerable effort 
and expense. Citizens' distrust of 
public officials can neither be argued 
, nor ratidnalized away. Public 

agencies* procedures, styles, and 
skills cannot be changed solely by 
admonition or the carrot of new Federal 
programs. Years of partnership may be 
necessary to compensate for generations 
of distrust. 

In many ventures, some partners are 
more equal than others. City 
government is clearly the dominant 
partner in the Model cities Program. 
Yet it is precisely because city 
government has the ultimate power of 
final decision in the Model Cities 
Program that the concept of partnership 
carries the risk that it can be reduced 
to rhetoric, thus defeating the 
objectives of citizen participation. 

In it-s 1970 handbook, "Workable Program for Community 
Improvement," HUD stated that it is a "guiding principle of 
departmental policy to insure that citizens have the 
opportunity to participate in policies and programs which 
affect their welfare." in the same handbook HUD recognized 
the need for citizens to be involved as full participants- i 
decisionmaking rather than the more traditional, but 
ineffective, advisory role: 

New forms of collabor^ative 
relationships between citizens and 
government, new means for participation 
in the decisionmaking process, need to 
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be developed... traditional acts o£ 
participation — voting^ attendance at 
meetings t letters to congressmen — are 
frequently ineffective in dealing with 
the immediate problems raised by 
increasingly large and complex programs 
having direct impact on peoples* 
lives.* 

Regulations passed by HUD regeurding citizen 
participation in the housing and commimity development 
program repeat the same language as Congress used in the act 
{as noted above) • In addition, HUD included a' section on 
citizen participation in the performance standards subpart 
of the regulations that requires the Secretary of HUD to 
determine if: 

(1) A local citizen participation plan 
has been developed and made public. 
The recipient shall specify in the plan 
how it intends to meet the citizen 
participation requirements of this 
Part^ inclusive of a timetable 
specifying: (i) When and how 
information will be disseminated 
concerning the amount of funds 
available for projects that may be 
undertaken f along with other important 
program requirements; (ii) when in the 
initial stage of the planning process 
public hearings will be held; (iii) 
when and how citizens will have an 
opportunity to participate in the 
development of the application prior to 
submission; (iv) when and how any 
technical assistance the recipient may 
choose to provide, wijl be made 
available to assist citizen 
participants to understand program 
requirements such as Davis-Bacon, 
environmental policies, equal 
opportunity requirements, relocation 
provisions and like requirements, in 
the preapplication process; and (v) the 
nature and timing of citizen 
participation in the development of any 
future community development program 
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amendments, including reallocation of 
funds and designation of new activities 
or locations. 

(2) A local process has been developed 
which permits citizens likely to be 

community development and 
housing activities, including low and 
moderate income persons, to articulate 
needs, express preferences about 
proposed activities, assist in the 
selection of priorities, and otherwise 
participate in the development of the 
application, and have individual and 
other complaints answered in a timely 
and responsive manner, (Applicants may 
wish to provide bilinguaj opportunities 
for citizen participation, it feasible, 
where significant numbers of non- 
English speaking persons are likely to 
be affected by commtinity development 
program activities.) ^ 

No additional guidelines on citizens' participation 
have been provided by HUD, even though the departjnent 
received a number of requests for additional guidelines 
auring the period of public comment on the regulations. 
According to HUD, these requests were rejected "since the 
proposed requirements would have imposed upon HOD the 
responsibility for specifying the manner in which local 
government related to its citizens. This role was not 
considered appropriate for HUD.»*« 

The regulatory requirements of the two laws are 
different in that: 

(1) Model cities required an organizational structure 
of neighborhood residents. Community development has no 
such requirement. 

(2) Model cities required that neighborhood residents 
be involved in (a) program planning, (b) policymaking, (c) 
inplementation of programs, and (d) ongoing operation of 
programs, community development requires an opportunity for 
citizens to parUcipate only in the development of an 
application for funds prior to its submission and in any 
amendments which might be made to that application. 
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(3) Model cities required that the neighborhood 
residents who made up the organizational structure must be 
persons whom neighborhood residents accepted as representing 
their interest. The community development regulations 
include no such requirement. 

<a) Model cities required that where financial problems 
were a barrier to effective participation of neighborhood 
residents, financial assistance should be made available. 
Community development regulations include no such 
requirement. 

(5) Model cities regulations include a statement of 
philosophy that improving the quality of life for low- income 
residents can only be accomplished by the affirmative action 
of those residents themselves, community development 
regulations include no such statement of philosophy. 

(6) Model cities regulations included a statement that 
cities must share power with citizens and that this sharing 
of power and responsibility was essential to citizens' 
participation and the ultimate success of the program- 
Community development includes no such statement. 

(7) workable program guidelines that covered model 
cities programs noted that attendance at meetings, voting, 
and letters to congress were quite often ineffective means 
of citizens" participation and required new alternatives for 
participation in the decisionmaking process. Community 
development regulations require such meetings as a principal 
source of citizens* participation. 

Legal Interpretations and Judicial Findings 

court decisions also contributed to implementation of 
citizens* participation under model cities legislation. The 
primary area of legal debate centered around the degree of 
authority and control vested in citizens by the Congress, 

The United States Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit found that the requirement of "widespread citizen 
participation in the program" and the emphasis on "local 
initiative in the planning..." formed a "central and novel 
feature of the Demonstration Cities Act...."' 

Describing the congressional intent of the law, the 
court* s opinion stated: 



Perhaps the best expression of 
Congress* intent in passing the act was 
employed by plaintiffs' counsel in oral 
argument in the court: viz., "Power to 
the powerless," that is to say, it was 
the intention of Congress to cause the 
poverty-stricken citizens of our larger 
cities to improve their lot by their 
own efforts. »o ^ 

The extent of authority granted to citizens has been 
defined by one U.S. district court as something less than 
"absolute control" or an "equality of power" with the locaX 
governmental agency. * » However, another district court 
determined that citizens do have a definite authority under 
the law and "must participate in the implementation of this 
chapter fof the model cities act] and in the determination 
of new polxcies or changes in existing basic strategy of the 
program. "12 another district court case the court 
determined that citizens are to be involved "in all phases 
of thf- program" and "no plan will be formulated and no 
action thereunder commenced except as there is widespread 
citizen participation ."» 3 

The U.S. appeals court, the highest court body to rule 
on the authority of the citizens' participation component of 
model cities, concluded that "a direct operational function 
ffor citizens 3. , .is required by CDA Letter No. 3." The 
court's decision goes on to point out that it was contrary 
to the law and to HUD regulations to allow citizens' 
participation "to be reduced to an advisory capacity. 

Legal interpretations of citizen participation under 
the Housing and Community Development Act have not yet be«n 
made. Although cas«s have been filed regarding the new act, 
the courts have not yet entered rulinqs on the issues 
involved. 

Differences in Implementation 

The Michigan Advisory Comndttee revitwed tne citizen 
parricipation activities of all eight inodel cities in 
Michigan and compared those activities with the citiz'=n 
participation process used by th'^ cities under the Housinq 
and community Development Act. Although citizens' 
participation varied from city to city under both pieces of 
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legislation, some basic similarities and comparisons can be 
made. 

Under model cities most cooununities established an 
ongoing citizens' participation component, often called a 
policy board, that was officially recognized as the agent 
for citizens" input and participation. This board was 
usually incorporated, and its membership was elected by 
model cities neighborhood residents. 

The boards received regular budget allotnents for their 
ongoing operations, and in most cases they hired full-time 
staff to assist in carrying cut their responsibilities. 
Board members were paid stipends for loss of wages and other 
costs incurred due to attendance at meetings. 

Model cities policy boards normally had authority to 
participate in planning, monitoring, and implemerting^ 
neighborhood programs and, in many cases, operated m some 
form of partnership with the city and the model cities 
agency, often having a veto power over the choice ?f 
programs and the letting of contracts. Usually this veto 
power could also be asserted by the model cities agency a o 
well and the city government remained the final authority 
in the decisionmaking process. City councils often c{^se to 
let the model cities agency and the citizens policy board 
carry out needs assessments, set program goals, afid choose 
programs and ^sponsors. The city would then authorize those 
programs and contraS^on which the citizens* policy board 
and city agency had rek«had agreement. 

Exceptions to these normal operations are explained in 
detail in the analysis of ea6h city that follows. 

During the first year of\he Housing and community 
Development Act, citizens' participation consisted primarily 
of two or more public meetings called by the city with 
voluntary attendance by residents of the community. In 
addition, several cities distributed que sticnna ires 
requesting opinions on the city's housing and canmunity 
development needs. 

Many cities also designated si citizens' participation 
unit to assist the city government m its ^^^^^l _ 
decisionmalcing regarding the community development act. in 
nearly every case: members of these ^^i^%^^^/^^^|f ^^^^3 
either by the mayor or the city council. Few of these units 
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were gxven budgetary funds, staff, or authority to 
participate in monitoring or iirplementation of community 
development programs. Most were advisory in nature and had 
no veto power or "partnership" status with either the city 
x?uncil or the community development agency. 

ANN ARBOR 

The citizens' participation component of the Ann Arbor 
model cities program was the Model cities Policy Board. The 
board consisted of 23 voting members who were elected bv 
residents of the model cities neighborhood. Candidates for 
election were not required to live in the model 
neighborhood. » s 

The authority of the policy board was reflected in the 
organizational chart of the city demonstration wncy fsee 
figure 1), Uke other traditional administrative formats in 
Ann Arbor, such as the planning deparUnent and the housinq 
commission, the director of the city demonstration agency 
answered to the policy board and the policy board, in turn, 
was responsible to the city council. »• 

The policy board also had substructures, including 
program task forces, "responsitle for continuous planninq 
and evaluation of the various projects in the moa-1 city 
area," model neighborhood area groups organized to feed 
information to the task forces, and citizen participation 
staff members responsible for coordinating citizen input 
into the task force ano policy board decisionmaking. t t 

n According to the "Second Year Action Plan" for the Ann 
Arixjr model cities program, the purpose of the entire 
citizen participation structure was to "insure that 
sufficient information and control was provided so that t^.ey 
[citizens] may be in a position to make decisions affecting 
their life within the city of Ann Arbor. "i» Figure 2 
indicated that the policy board held a decisionmaking role 
in the development of fiscal plans and programs. In 
addition, a similar system was used in the letting of 
individual contracts for proj.ects- A citizen task force 
reviewed each contract and made a recommendaUon to the 
policy board. The policy board then reviewed the 
recommendation and referred its decision on to the mayor and 
city council- ^ 
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••The Model Neighborhood Policy Board is the major 
decisionmaking body, •• for model cities, according to the 
city's 1972-73 application. ••The board makes the final 
recommendations to the mayor and the city council on all 
projects* proposals, contracts, and such which affect the 
social and physical development of the model neighborhood 
afea.*«^o 

According to the mayor of Ann Arbor and mejnbers of the 
t»olicy board, the decisionmaking authority of the board went 
through two distinct phases. The first, lasting until 
approximately 1973, consisted of a double veto system under 
which the city government could not use model cities money 
without the approval of the policy board and the policy 
board, in turn, could not use funds without the city 
government's approval. 

Phase two, which followed, removed the double veto and 
clarified the position of the city council as the final 
authority in all matters regarding the expenditures of city 
funds. According to one policy board member, this change 
reduced the effectiveness of the board, and during the 
following 2 years the city council increased its 
participation in model cities decisionmaking, oftentimes 
overruling policy board recommendations. (pp. 53, 134)^* 

The policy board held regular nestings and paid its 
members stipends to defray any expenses incurred for their 
attendance. 22 Approximately 65 percent of the board members 
were minority and an estimated 40 percent represented low- 
income families, (p. 61) The citizens' participation unit of 
the city demonstration agency included an organizer- trainer, 
two conununity organization aides, two coaununication aides, 
and selected citizen and technical consultants. 
Approximately $U5,000 was budgeted for the 
these staff persons during 1972-73.23 



activities of 



The citizen participation component of the Ann Arbor 
housing and community development program consisted of 
public meetings held on three separate evenings, a letter 
from the mayor of Ann Arbor "calling upon each citizen to 
send a letter or other written communication setting 
forth. .. suggestions of community needs, •• and the formation 
of twb committees to "recommend to the mayor and council a 
planning and decisionmaking process and the steps to be 
followed. •• 2* 
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In its report "citizen Participation for COfluaunity 
Development Revenue Sharing Funds," the city reported that 
300 citizens attended the city's meetings regarding the 
grant, and 56 individuals expressed their opinions regarding 
the funds. The results of the mayor's letter-writing 
invitation are not included in the report. 

Xn addition, the report describes the two oonunittees 
formed to procure citizen participation. Committee I 
consisted of 16 members, all chairpersons of various boeurds 
and commissions operating in the city, and all appointed by " 
the mayor with city council approval. This committee met 
seven times and disbanded, passing along a series of 
recommendations, to committee II. Committee II consisted of 
31 members, including 6 from committee I and 25 selected 
from attendees of the city-sponsored public meetings. All 
members were appointed by the mayor. 

The committee has no ongoing budget or full-time staff. 
Participants are not granted stipends for loss of wages or 
other expenses incurred because of attendance at meetings. 
The purpose and authority of the committee, according to the 
city's report, was to make recommendations to the city 
council regarding the development of the application for 
funds.** The committee has no authority over the director of 
community development activities. Approximately 70 percent 
of the committee members are white, and an estimated 15 to 
20 percent represent low-income families. (pp. 61, 62) 

In testimony before the Michigan Advisory Committee, 
vritnesses expressed their opinions concerning the changes in 
citizen participation between model cities and community 
development. Mayor Albert H- Wheeler, elected to office 
after the first year's citizen participation and application 
process had been completed, expressed opposition to the 
reduction of citizens* participation under community 
development. 



I have a very strong feeling that 
citizens ought to control the use of 
their monies, whether it comes from 
local government or whether it comes 
from the Federal Government. I think 
there has to be something more than 
advice that one expects from 
citizens. . .and you also have to make it 
easier for some of the lower income 
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people to participate, (pp. 102, 103) 
It just seems to me that maybe there 
ought to be a sharing of potrer, as %#e 
originally started [under model 
cities], a kind of double veto power 
that did give us more than just writing 
some recommendations and having them 
voted up or down. (p. 117) I guess I 
can sum it up by saying let's get the 
farce out of citizen participation, and 
let's make it real and meaningful. (p« 
lOi*) 

Ezra Rowry, vho served as chairperson of the model 
cities policy board and later served on committee I for the 
community development program, indicated that .two basic 
philosophies regarding citizen participation had been used 
in the city. The first, which operated in the early years 
of model cities, was that "citizens must be involved and 
must have an influential say so." The second philosophy, 
which existed ditring the termination of model cities and the 
first year of coinmunity development, was that "a citizen 
could or should ba consulted, but his participation is not 
paramount in having or running a program." (p. 131) 

Mr. Rowry went on to say that during the first years of 
model cities the program was '•truly controlled by the model 
neighborhood residents. «• (p. 133) During this timfe there was 
"a constructive relationship, a positive relatiaiship 
between the model cities board and the political officials 
of the city." This situation has now changed, ho%#ever, 
according to Mr. Rowry. (p. 1^2) Under the Housing and 
commtinity Development Act, "we don't have the citizens' 
participation we bad under model cities." (p. 158) 

TliB effectiveness of citizens' participation, as 
measured by the acceptance of citizens' recanmendations by 
the city council, indicates that in Ann Arbor citizen 
participation under the early model cities program was more 
effective than under the first-year application process for 
the Housing and Community Development Act, According to 
city officials and members of the policy board, the city 
council, prior to 1972, passed nearly every resolution 
submitted to it by the policy board. 2^ (p. 52) 

Under community development, however, the city council 
• altered the recommendations of the citizens' committee II as 
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they saw fit. The city council reduced the citizens' 
recommended budget for an ecology center by more than 60 
percent, reduced the contingency fund by more than 50 
percent, reduced the budget for an animal neutering clinic 
by more than 15 percent, and completely eliminated a 
$128,000 program for youth employment and job training. The 
council at the same time added programs of their own 
choosing, including a quarter of a million dollar project to 
resurface and improve streets and curbs. 2 » 

Measures of the effectiveness of citizens* 
participation in other areas such as program implementation 
alhd proqram operations could not be made because citizens 
have been entirely excluded from participation in these 
areas under communiry development. 

Dr. Theodore Beals, a member of the model cities policy 
board and, according to city reports, a regular citizen 
observer at committee meetings on housing and community 
development, told the Michigan Advisory Committee, "The role 
of minorities and the poor has been diminished to 
essentially meaniaqless tokenism under the Housing and 
Community Development Act. The community development block 
qrant procedures are a giant step backward. "2 9 

BENTON HARBOR-BENTON TOWNSHIP 

The city of Benton Harbor and the Township of Benton 
operated a model cities demonstration project under a joint 
governing arrangement whereby both governmental units were 
equally represented on a model cities council, and both 
governmental units retained final voting approval over model 
cities programs and projects. (pp. 165, 179) 

The citizens* oarticxpation component of the Bpnton 
Harbor-Benton Township proqram was the citizens Steering 
council. Inc., whi c^i "was comprised of 19 members, 12 elected 
from the model neighborhood and 7 appointed by the 12 
elected members. 3o The council had an annual buiqet rancing 
from $38,0f^0 to $116, CCC. (p. 210) It maintained a full- 
time staff of seven, including a director, community 
consultants, and support staff. 3» The council was also able 
to hire independent consultants to advise members on 
technical issues and was able to use funds to train 
employees and council members regardinq legal and technical 
aspects of the model cities program. The council held 
regular meetinqs and paid participants for loss of wages and 
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certain other costs incurred for attendance at the 
meetings. 3J a ^ 

The authority and responsibility ot the citizens 
steering council was to: 

(1) detine problems and formulate program objectives 
and priorities for the model cities program; 

(2) determine the overall planning objectives and 
priorities; 

(3) coordinate its efforts with the city and township 
to define strategies used to determine and solve the problem 
areas defined by the council: 

(4) have overall responsibility to determine strategies 
within the specific program areas; and 

(5) carry out project monitoring and evaluation 
activities and develop the standards tor evaluating 
performance and program impact, 

Determinations reached by the citizens steering council 
were submitted to the model cities council, the joint 
governing board of the entire program, which in turn took 
the recommendations to their respective city and township 
qoverning bodies for final approval. The citizens council 
did not have a veto power over programs and projects but, 
according to the director of the model cities program, "any 
proposal or project to be augmented was first referred to 
the citizens 'for ^ a recommendation" before it was taken to 
the joint qovernlhg board., (p. 179) Occasionally, the joint 
governing board Would approve a proposal that the citizens 
had not yet acted' upon. In these instances the action was 
taken contingent od the future approval of the citizens 
council. (p. 235) The city and the township governing units 
could also initiate programs at their own discretion without 
the consent of the citizens council or model cities staff. 
Such actions occurred only on "rare occasion," according to 
the model cities director. The administrative structure of 
the model cities program is shown in figure 3. 

Under the Housing and community Development Act, Benton 
Harbor and Benton Township have received separate funding 
and the joint governing arrangement used under model cities 
has been terminated. Each governing unit now has its own 
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separate citizens • participation component. The city of 
Benton Harbor created the COBimunity Development citizens 
Advisory Board as the citizens" participation component 
under the Housing and Community Development Act. The board 
consists of 19 members, each appointed by the mayor and city 
commission- This board held a series of meetings and 
submitted a. community development plan to the city 
commission. The board's plan was altered to conform with 
the desires of the city commission, and the plan was then 
discussed at a city commission meeting that was open to the 
public. <p. 236)l^ 

The board's au^ority includes: 

(1) the use of ^experience, knowledge, and skills of its 
members, who represent a broad cross-section of the 
community, to help identify and confirm needs, receive 
proposed plans, set priorities for areas of activities, set 
goals, and participate \n the implementation, evaluation, 
modification, and disseniination of these plans; 

(2) to advise the city commission on its Housing and 
Community Development Act\plan and to make recommendations 
for the implementation of such plans; 

(3) to participate in the selections of staff for human 
services projects and the monitoring of such projects; 

(a) to keep "Che general\ public informed about such 
plans and the progress thereunder; and 

(5) to serve as a medium for cooperation between public 
and private sectors in the sijipport of the city of Benton 
Harbor's community developmer^t goals and objectives, 

The city has set aside $20,000 to support the 
operations of the board, prinfcipally to pay participants for 
loss of wages and other costs incurred for attending 
mee' ings. No funds are available for independent staff or 
consultants. (p. 207) 

In testimony before the Michigan Advisory Committee, 
witnesses expressed their opinions regarding the differences 
in citizen participation under model cities and the 
community development act. Arnold Smith, chairperson of 
both the model cities citizens steering council and the 
citizens board for the community development act, said, "I 
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think that the citizens un^er model cities had more power to 
make decisions and have-'those decisions really heard and 
stuck to than we seem to have now under community 
development." (p. 235) 

"I think we [citizei^is and the cityj had a pretty good 
relationship under Model Cities," Mr. Smith went on. "We 
did have some confrontations and we knocked some heads, but 
I think we came out of it with better cooperation." (pp. 
239, Under the Housing and community Development Act- 

however, Mr. Smith reported that citizens "want some process 
or some way to make sure that the city commission listens to 
us. We have not found that way yet." (pp. 257, 258) 

The effectiveness of citizens' participation, as 
measured by the acceptance of citizens" recommendations bv 
the city commission, indicates that citizens" participation 
was about as effective under the first-year application 
procedures for the Housing and Community Development Act as 
It had been under model cities. 

Measures of the ef fectiveriess of citizens" 
participation in other areas such as program implementation 
and program operations could not be made because citizens 
were excluded from participation in these areas under 
community development. 

Like tiie city of Benton Harbor, the Township of Benton 
also set up a 19-member citizens" participation component 
called the Citizens District Advisory Council for its 
housing and community development program. (p. 191) All 
members of the council are appointed by the township 
supervisor and the board of trustees. 3* This council held a 
series of meetings at which long-range and short-range needs 
of the township were discussed and recommendations made to 
the township for inclusion in the commtinity development 
application. In addition, the council assisted in the 
construction of an ongoing monitoring system for th^ 
community development program and assisted the township in 
hiring staff for the activities to be carried out under the 
act. 

The council has no independent staff or consultants, no 
budget, and does not provide stipends to defray the costs of 
participating in meetings. 37 
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Silas Legg, a member of both the model cities citizens 
steering council and the conunuriity development district 
advisory council, observed a shift in the quality of 
citizens* participation with the inception of the community 
development program. 

"Now, in my estimation, I don't see real citizens' 
participation," Mr. Legq told the Advisory Committee. "I 
see tokenism. And the reason I say tokenism is because when 
we receive or have to make any changes in the plan, by the 
time they get to us they are already made. All we have to 
do is agree to tham." (p. 2Hb) 

DETROIT 

The citizens" participation component tor the Detroit 
model cities program was the citizens Governing Board. The 
board was composed of 1«0 members, ot which 108 were elected 
from 12 subdivisions of the model neighborhood and 32 were 
appointed by the mayor from various organizations within tht^ 
model neighborhood. 3 « 

The governing board had an annual budget of 
approximately $6a0,000. The board maintained a full-time 
staff of 23 professionals along with additional clerical 
staff. The board hired its own consultants for legal, 
auditing, and planning assistance. Technical assistance to 
the board was also available from the Detroit model 
neighborhood department.'' The board held regular meetings 
and defrayed the cost of attending meetings through payment 
of stipends to members. 

The citizens governing board had the authority and 
responsibility to review the comprehensive development plan 
and final citizen teview for proposed governmental actions 
submitted to it by the city for consideration and 
recommendation, subcommittees of the governing board were 
responsible for program plannir.g, monitoring, and 
evaluation. They participated in developing the scope of 
services and budgets for contracts, selection of 
contractors, and evaluation ot the ongoing contract 
operat^ions. ♦o 

The governing board had signott authority over 
virtually every facet of the model cities operation, and 
according to a model cities spokesperson, "nothing happened 
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without the signoff of the citizens governing board.- (p 



The governing board and the community development 
agency had dual veto power, and the city councilccoSmon 
council of Detroit) would not pass on any contract ^ 
program of model cities unless both the CDA and the 
governing board had previously agreed to it. (p. 527) 

^^f^ governing board set the priorities for 
the model cities program, set allocations for general 

program, determined the^'specific 
f^f^f f "[^^^^^ ^° undertake, set the level of funding 
c?L^A^«.^Sf^?''^ ^""^ determined the project operator. The 
526-29? ^^^''"^ ''^''^ established and adhered to. (pp. 

mo^o/il-^'"^^^ council had ultimate responsibility for the 
ciffLnt^^^ program but entrusted the decisionmaking to the 
citizens* participation component, in addition, the 
governing board was responsible for maintainina 
communication with the model neighborhood residents, 
subarea and subdivision meetings for all residents of the 
community were regularly condiKrted during which community 
needs, desires, and problems were discussed. •» 

The citizens" participation component of the Detroit 
community development program consisted of five public 
information meetings that were held throughout the city by 
the city planning department and one public meeting held by 
the city council. In addition, employees of the planning 

fn^^^^""^"^^ ""f^^^ ^^^^^^ department, and the com^i?y 

and economic development department were available to anyone 
seeking an appointment to discuss their opinions concerning 
the new housing and community development program. 

From these formal and informal sessions the city 
Hof,2?i''^ <Separtment prepared the housing and community 
development application, and the city council reviewed it 
desired!" (p!"54i? '"^^^ ^'hatever input and changes it 

All priorities included in the application, the 
component areas of the program, the budget allocations, and 
the pro:,ects and levels of funding were determined, in their 
tmai form, by the planning department and the city council. 



Detroit city officials did not authorize an ongoing 
citixens' participation component or organiaatioi and 
provided no funds for staff # stipends, consultants, or 
organizational functions. The city has indicated that such 
, an ongoing citizens" participation unit has been considered 
but at the present time it remains "under development, (p. 
.560) 

The effectiveness of citizens' participation, as 
measured by the acceptance of citizens' recommendations by 
the city council, indicates that in Detroit citizens' 
participation under model cities was more effective than 
under the first-year application procedures for the Housing 
and community Development Act. 

Under model cities the priorities set by the citizens' 
participation process were adhered to without exception. 
Under the Housing and community Development Act, citizens 
did not present recommendations or priorities to the city 
council but instead voiced their individual opinions at 
meetings. 

Measures of the effectiveness of citizens' 
participation in other areas such as prog'-am implementation 
and program operations could not be made because citizens 
have been excluded from participation in these areas under 
community development. 

In testimony at the Advisory committee's hearing, 
witnesses expressed their opinions regarding the quality of 
citizens' participation under the two programs. David 
Nelson, assistant administrator for social planning and 
-development with the Detroit model cities program and 
currently on the city's staff for the housing and community 
development program, told the Advisory committee: 

I think it is fair to say that 
citizens' participation developed under 
model cities and that nothing happened 
without the signoff of the citizens' 
participation organization- Citizens' 
priorities were established and were 
adhered to. City council took the 
position that they would not approve a 
contract for any expendirure of model 
cities funds unless there was 
concurrence from the city demonstration 
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\ agency and the citizens' participation 

organization. (pp. 526, 527) 

Under the Housing and Community Development Act. 
according to Mr. Nelson, the participation of citizens 
fnS?cated"^S^t 1%''^^ as^anin^uj?? S^wSterrSe ^ 
cffJaed Lm^!Lr ?%^'^°c??f ^^^^ involvement rn^y have 
Charged somewhat." (p. 517) Regarding the effectiveness of 
citizens* participation. Mr. Nelson told the Advisory 
committee. "As you know, the guidelines on this program are 
minimal at best; the legislation called for adeqSatl 
citizens' participation and that is something that has been 
defined differently in different placts....« (pTsiiaf 

r.r...^^^^^^ Adamaszekp who served as chairman of the citizens 
governing^ board, told the Advisory Committee that citizen 
nf „ T "n^er the Housing and Community 

modli^'^it^esf ^ effective as ?hose u^^nder 

I would say that merely holding public 
meetings is just a showplace. It is 
totally ineffective. (p. 595) 
Citizens' participation is tokenism, 
(p. 580) I thjLnk you need a regulation 
to push the city into some sort of 
independent, geographically represented- 
citizens' participation structure. 
Without that, you are just fooling 
around with it. (p. 59U) 

FLINT- GENESEE COUNTY 

program operated by Genesee County was 
mult 1 jurisdictional, covering portions of the city of Flint 
and other townships as well. The city of Flint itself did 
not operate a model cities program. However, when the 
.Housing and community Development Act became effective, the 

^f^"^ ""^^ designated to receive the model cities 
hold-harmless funds because 80 percent of the model cities' 
tunds had been spent in that city. Therefore, the Michiqan 
Advisory CommitteP has analyzed the citizens' participation 
structure under the county's model cities program and tS 
Citizens' participation structure under the city of Flint's 
community development program. 
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The citizens* partxcipat tor. component of the Genesee 
County model citir?s program was the Model Cities Citizens 
Partieioation Organization. The organization was governed 
by a joint council consisting of 7S members elected from the 
three model neighborhood districts in the program. 

The crqaniza^ion had an annual budget of approximately 
'$371,000, which included funds tor the operation of a 
citizen participation training program. ♦a The organization 
had its own sraf f of 1 3 who assisted in the day-to-day 
implementation of the unit's responsitilities. The 
organization held regular meetings and members received 
compensation for attendance to defray certiain costs such as 
loss of wages. 

The authority and responsibilities of the cit-.izens 
organization included: 

(1) d«=term uiation of prioxity n^eds and problems; 

(2) determination of program priorities and selection 
of specific programs; 

(3) selection of the operating agenci«^s to receiv»= 
funding; and 

(U) approval power over all contracts and contract 
amendments. If approval was not granted by the 
organization, the contract would not be passed along for 
final approval- 

In addition, the citizens organization conducted 
evaluation of ongoing programs and maintained an 
organizational effort to involve additional citizens from 
the model neighborhood in the decisionmaking process. (p. 
320) 

According to the fourth-year application from Genesee 
County, "The role of the citizens participation organization 
is that of the decisionmaker. "^^ 

The citizens* participation component of Flint's 
application for community development- funds con si sted of 
public meetings held by the city council (p. 268) and tne 
establishment of a city-wide advisory council. The advisory 
council has 25 members, 9 appointed by members ot the city 
council and 16 appointed by tne four active citizen district 
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councils in neighborhood development progra^ areas of the 



The, advisory council has no budget, n^ full-time staff 
no funds for the employment of indeplndent/consuit^ts and 
pays no compensation for attendance at me^ingrto^el^ay 
costs or loss of wages. / 

The authority and responsibility of /the advisory 
council is to "participate with the admiiiistration in 
determining the priorities which were to|be met throuqh the 
community Development Block Grant fund e^penditurefSJrT^e 
council held a series of meetings and made~^ set of 

f^nSr^SK^^®''® ""^^y council regarding the use of 

funds. The parUcipation of citizens in program 

nS? caMof evaluation, and policymaking was 

not called for by the city council. (p. 274) 

The effectiveness of citizens' participation, as 
measured by the .acceptance of citizeS- recSmtS^ttlns, 
indicates that in Flint-Genesee county, citizens- 

"^'^^^ effective than 

under the first-year application procedures for the Housing 
and Community Development Act. nwu&ing 

Under model cities all program priorities had to be 
nn^!^^.K^ I citizens before they could be implemented. 
Under^the Housing and community Development Act, the Flint 
City council altered the written recomLndations of the 
citizens ad.wsory council. •» 

Measures of the effectiveness of citizens' 

^nr^i^iSr^''" f^^®"" ^""^^ ^"^^ program implementation 
and program operations could not be made becausrcitizens 
were excluded from participation in these areas under 
community development. 

commenting on the effectiveness of citizens' 
participation, Flint City Manager Daniel Boggan, Jr., said, 
"When compared to the usual focus of model cities pr^igrams 
the community development block grant procedure does not 
provide the same degree of guarantees for minority 
participation in the utilization of those funds. "so 

Gloria Grant, representing the Genesee County Model 
Cities Agency, told the Advisory Committee, "I don't think 
you could beat the citizen participation mechanism that was 



used in Genesee County* for the model cities program, (p, 
283J This participation i-ncluded "planning, monitoring, and 
evaluation of projects'* ^s well as "policymaking." (p. 27U) 

Under the community development program, however, Ms. 
Grant told the Advisory committee; 

It would appear that locally the "co- 
aptation" theory of citizens" 
participation is being utilized. 
Responsible citizens* participation has 
not been greeted with enthusiasm in the 
city. The citizens' participation 
regulation under community development 
appears to be meaningful only at the 
option of local government. (p. 27tt) 

James Wheeler, a member of the model cities citizens 
participation organization and chairman of its manpower and 
economic development planning group, told the Advisory 
Committee, "I think what model cities has proved, if 
anything, is that it can be done. Citizens can work wxth 
local units of government getting things done, if local 
units of government are put in a position where they must 
listen." (p. 352) 

Mr. Wheeler went on to tell the Advisory committee: 

Model cities put cities in a position 
where they had to listen to the 
citizens, and when they listened, 
things didn't work out too bad. It 
worked out pretty good. It gave 
citizens an opportunity to learn 
responsibility and accountability. It 
also created a lot of pride. I know, 
because I have been involved in the 
program for 5 years now. (p. 353) 

Manuel Jones, who served as chairman of the model 
cities citizens participation organization, told the 
Advisory committee that under community development 
citizeiis* participation "has been somewhat different and 
very disturbing." Mr. Jones went on, "We felt that this was 
a poor example of what citizens' participation should be in 
our community having the experience that we have had with 
model cities." (pp. 321, 323) 
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The citizens' participation component of the Grand 
Rapids model cities program was the Model Neighborhood 
Citizens Committee, The committee was composed of k5 
members^ all elected from the model neighborhood areas. The 
majority of the members were minorities and more than 50 
percent of the members represented low-income families, 
(pp. 814, 815) The committee had an annual budget of 
approximately $406,000 and a full-time staff of up to 27 

1 positions, SI The committee hired 
Its own independent consultants on certain matters, held 
regularly scheduled meetings, and paid its members for loss 
of wages and other expenses due to attendance at the 
meetings. 

The responsibilities of the committee included 
"neighborhood citizen involvement, ccnnmunity organization, 
assistance in project evaluation, determination of program 
needs, and project planning. "sa 

The authority of the committee reached nearly every 
phase of the model cities program and was characterized by 
the citizens and the city alike as "an equal partnership" 
between the committee and the Grand Rapids City 
Commission. (p. 788) The committee and the city commission 
were to "interpret its [model cities act] meaning to the 
larger community and approve all policy decisions. All 
components of the application of the model cities program 
had to have the mutual approval of both the committee and 
the city commission.** 

In describing the planning process for its model cities 
program, the city demonstration kqency stated, "the last 
phase of the planning process is final project approval. 
Final approval at the local level is the responsibility of 
the Model Neighborhood Citizens Committee and of the Grand 
Rapids City Commission, "* ' 

The citizens committee was also responsible for program 
evaluation and "from evaluation of projects, MNCC. decides 
which programs will continue to the next action year and - 
what changes will be made in them,"S8 



Each year the city and the committee entered into a 
contract which stated that the two bodies would ''participate 
as equal partners in the making of planning and 



implemantation policy decisions.... During the term of thi 
Agreement, the enactment, modification or elimination of 
any... implementation policies shall require the concurrence 
of both parties. The citizens also had the right of 



During the final action year for model cities, 1974, 
the committee and the city entered an agreement to terminate 
the "equal partnership arrangement" during the transition 
period from model cities to community development. This 
agreement gave the city full authority over the program 
following July 1r 1974, until final termination of model 
cities.** 

The citizens' participation component of the Grand 
Rapids community development program consisted of a 
community Development Task Force, made up of 21 numbers 
appointed by the mayor and city commissioners. The task 
force was to "act in an advisory capacity to the city 
commission in determining community needs and priorities. "^^ 
The task force held a series of meetings and developed a set 
of- recommendations that were submitted to the city 
commissioners. The city planning department provided the 
task force with part-time staff support and consultation. 
Members of the task force were not paid for costs incurred 
for attendance ar meetings. (pp. 789-91) 

The majority of the task force members are white (72 
percent) , and minorities make up approximately 28 percent of 
the total. Three of the members represent families with 
incomes under $10,OOC a year, and the remaining 85 percent 
of the task force represents families with incomes over 
$1C ,000. 63 

The community development budget included $100,000 for 
citizen participation activities during the first year of 
the program. According to the application, these funds will 
be us'^d primarily for "neighborhood facilitators," who will 
form task forces of existing citizens* organizations to deal 
with local and city-wide problems.** 

In addition to the formation of the 21-inember task 
force, the city held five public meetings to obtain the 
views of citizens on community development. The information 
from these meetings and the recommendations from the task 
force were passed along to the city commission. The 
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commission then made changes in the recLmmendaticns and aave 
ll'^lctTor^ --^^^^ develSlme^t' ^^^^ 

recommendations, indicates that in Land RapiS citizens- 
participation under model cities was more effective th2n 
under the first-year application procedures f^ t^ Housina 

priori?re^'^L°^^^'°P"*^"^ "^^^^ cities the ^ 

priorities and programs selected for funding were mutuallv 

agreed upon by the city and the citizens. Undir the alisina 
and community Development Act. the city commissioners ^ 
f i ? - recommendations of the citizens tash force when 

the kiiS^nf "f^^^^y^r they h^d • 

(p! 80?) P^^^^^ty that those we replaced them with had." 



for S250 nin recommended funding a recreation center 

for $250,000. The city cut the budget by $150,000. The 
citizens recommended funding a higher education program and 

funf^f^L^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^.000. Se city^drS nSt 

o^rf J 5 program. The citizens recommended funding a 
hnS«!^ advancement program for $113,000. The city cu? ?he 
budget by 25 percent. The citizens recommended $22,000 to 
^*.^fJ^ °" ^ ^^""^ program. The city budgeted notiing. 
Tne Citizens recommended spending $300,000 for curbs 

s^t^d J;./ recommendations the citizens task force 

o^m1o^?^:.?h''^" housing, employment and human needs 
problems faced by many of our citizens, we could not 

cltv'^ardil/^^S^^"^ "^^^ ^^^^^ Development. The 

city funded this capital improvement project for $200, 000. *s 

In testimony before the Michigan Advisory Committee, 
witnesses expressed their opinions regarding th^ charaes in 

develoS^Inf^'i^h^rS'^"- """"^r -^^^ -^tiel and" cS^ii^^^^ 
development. "The Housing and Community Development Act of 
197a provides for a higher degree of local discretion in 
administering the funds than was allowed under the rtC del 
cities programs," said Mayor Parks. "Because of thil it is 
possible that the poor and minority groups cou?d, to ^ laral 
extent, be excluded from the planning and o^ratlon ol loci! 
community development programs. Whelher or ^.o? any city 
would wilfully choose to take advantage of this potenJiL is 
another question indeed," Mayor Parks^ontinuld.^ "Ihe 
potential is certainly there." (p. 79(4) 
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Wilbur Warren, a member of the mociel neighborhood 
citizens committee, noted that the model cities program 
established a "healthy trend in American democracy; namely, 
accelerated and widespread active citizen involvement in the 
governmental decisionmaking process, This trend, according 
to Mr. Warren, has been reversed by the Housing and 
Commxinity Development Act. "This landmark legislation does 
not require citizen participation in local community 
development planning, administration, or implementation, so 
as to guarantee poor and minority persons in Grand Rapids 
any substantial influence or control over decisionmaking in 
their commuiriity." (p. 831) The new act has »* strengthened the 
authority and power of local governments but has left poor 
and disenfranchised citizens, particularly minority 
constituencies, without institutions and programs for 
redress and the protection of their rights and interests." 
(p. .826) The citizens, accordir.g to Warren, "find it hard to 
understand the community development revenue sharing concept 
0 whicn gives unrestricted powers to the local government, 
which has historically been the least responsive to the 
needs of the disadvantaged." (p. 827) 



HIGHLAND PARK 

The citizens' participation component of the Highland 
Park model cities program was made up of eight Neighborhood 
Advisory Councils (NACs) g one in each of the '^ight areas of 
the city covered by model cities or model cities and the 
Neighborhood Development Program (NDP) . Each area elected 
15 individuals to the neignborhood adviWory council, which 
in turn selected one, two, or three individuals (depending 
on the population of the area) to represent the NAC on an 
overall governing body callt^d the Citizens Advisory 
committee for Future Development, Inc. (CAC) . In addition 
to the 17 members of the CAC chosen by NACs, the mayor of 
the city appointed 8 members. (pp. 370, 371) 

The CAC received an annual budget of approximately 
$166,000 an3 had a full-time staff ranging, from three during 
^he first year to nine during the final year of operation. 
Both the NACs and the CAC held regular monthly meetings and 
participants were reimbursed for attendance at meetings and 
for such costs as loss of wages.** 

/according to the model cities program application, the 
CAC wasVthe central policy making body for the model cities 
program, and was to "administer, implement and/or 
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coordinate such programs and projects as shall «nable and 
encouraqe residents of the CDA Target Area to participate in 
all phases of the planning, implementation, monitoring and 
evaluation of the Highland Park CDA Programs 

The CAC, together with the city demonstration agency, 
was "responsible for the planning/ implementation, 
monitoring and evaluation of CDA supplemental funded 
projects. "69 

The CAC's authority was neither equal to nor more than 
that of the city council, which maintained final 
responsibility over the model cities program. However, the 
CAC did have a form of veto power in that a letter, signed 
by the chairman of the CAC, verifying that the committee had 
reviewed and approved of the action, was required before any 
contract or prqposa.1 could be submitted to the mayor and 
city council. i ^ 



Citizen participation in Highland Park 
was established on the preniise: (1) 
that citizens who are directly affected 
by thp activities of the Model Cities 
Program should be given an adequate 
opportunity to influence decisions set 
forth by the program, (2) that citizens 
should have access to technical skills 
that would generate greater 
effectiveness in participation in 
addition to initiating, monitoring, and 
evaluating the Model Cities Program; 
(3) that citizens should have adequate 
resources and supporting services to 
develop and manage viable alternatives 
to meet the needs of their community; 
and (U) that with this influence, 
technical skill, and utilization of 
available resources, the citizens 
participation structure will move 
effectively towards its primary 
objective which will create and 
maintain channels for the expression of 
significant inputs in the area of 
administration decisionmaking; and to 
make residents aware of and 
subsequently involved in administrative 
policies and decisions thereby insuring 
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that the community as whole will 
tunction harmoniously to arrest the 
nvaladies of this community.^* 

The citizens' participation component of the Highland 
Park ccxnmunity development program is nearly identical to 
that of its model cities program. Two additional 
neighborhood advisory councils were created xn;Ofdez to gain 
representation from all areas of the city. Thd^ijiame 
Citizens Advisory Committee was also changed, tb^ Citizens 
District Councilp and the name of Neighborhood Advisory 
councils was changed to Neighborhood Planning Ac^v^sory 
councils. The CDC is composed of 25 official members, 23 
selected by MPACs and 2 representatives from the business 
community appointed by the mayor. (pp. 371, 372) 

Under the Housing and Community Development Act the CDC 
will be budgeted at $144,190 for the first year»s operation 
and will continue to maintain its full-time staff." Members, 
ot the CAC continue to receive stipends for attendance at 
meetings to defray their expenses. (p. 37) 

In a.ldition to maintaining the citizens' participation 
component of the model cities program. Highland Park also 
conducted public meetings on the community development act 
to collect additional citizens' input. ^* 

According to members of the citizens advisory 
committee, the mayor, anvi the director of model cities, the 
amount of citizens' input, resf onsibility, and authority has 
remained virtually the same under community development as 
it was under model cities in Highland Park. 

LANSING 

The citizens' participation component of the Lansing 
model cities program was the Model Cities Policy Board. The 
board was comprised of 21 members— 10 appointed by the 
mayor. 10 elected from model neighbor hopds, and 1 appointed 
by the city council. 7* 

The policy board had an annual budget of approximately 
$88,000, of which 90 percent paid tor full-time professional 
and clerical staff. 
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The board h^ld regular meetings and reimbursed 
participants for loss of pay, babysitting fees, and certain 
other costs. 

According to. the Lansing city code the powers and 
duties of the policy board included: 

X^\ The policy board shall be an 
advisory council which shall advise the 
city council concerning all model 
cities plans, proposals, and projects. 

(2) The policy board shall review, 
consider, and act upon all model cities 
plans, proposals, and projects. 

(3) The policy board shalli create and 
establish those committees which the 
policy board deems necessary. 

(UJ The policy board shall create and 
establish all task forces. 

(5) The policy board shall appoint one 
"youth ad hoc representative" to the 
policy board. 

The policy board's «task forces" were in turn empowered 

...prepare specific and detailed 
proposals for the expenditure of model 
ciries funds and shall submit such 
proposals to the policy board for 
review, consideration, and action. 

(1) Such proposals may be conceived, 
developed, and prepared fay the proper 
task force; or 

(2) Such proposals may be conceived 
and/or developed by either the CDA 
staff or the policy board, and then 
submitted to the proper task force for 
preparation; or 
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(3) Such proposals may be cxjncfeived 
and/or developed by or through the city 
council, and then submitted to both the 
policy board and the proper task 
force. T« 

Although the city ordinance was amended in 1973 to 
allow the city council itselt to design and implement model 
cities programs, with or without the approval of the polxcy 
board, this option was seldom used, and model cities 
programs continued to be formulated and approved through the 
policy board's authority, with the city council giving final 
approval to the board's programs- (pp. '♦12) 

The citizens' participation component of the Lansing 
application for community development iunds consisted of 
four public meetings held "to solicit the viewpoints and 
recommendations of any citizen or organization concerning 
priority objectives, ""o a questionnaire survey (see survey 
results in table 1), and a public meeting by the city 
council to make a final review of the application. In 
addition, the city considered its solicitation of bids to 
run various programs a form of citizens' participation and 
considered the technical planning committee fthe city- 
employed department heads who formally prepared the 
application) to represent citizens' participation. 

The citizens' participation component had no organized 
structure, no budget, no staff or independent consultants, 
no regular meetings, and no reimbursement to defray costs 
for meeting attendance. 

The city of Lansing has approved of an ongoing 
citizens' participation plan for future applications. A 
total of three- groups have been established under this plan, 
including an eight-member Housing and Redevelopment Board, 
ail appointed by the mayor; an eight-member Human Resources 
Boari, all appointed by the mayor; and four Citizens 
District councils, one in each target area of the city. 
Each of the councils will have 15 members, 10 elected and 5 
appointed by the mayor."* 

The DOwers and responsibilities of the two eight-member 
boards will be to advise their respective city departments, 
human resources and housing and redevelopment. "These 
boards will make program r commendations to the planning 
board prior to the preparation of the annual [community 
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TABLE 1 



Citizen's Preferences 
(from public hearings and mail- ins) 



Rm^k Oblective ^ Point Value ^ 



1 #3 - health, life, property 

2 #1 - structural conditions 

3 #2 - coasnunity services and facilities 

4 #5 - housing 

5 #6 - land and natural resources 

6 #4 - conaaunity economy 

7 #7 - isolation of income groups 

8 #8 - historic preservation 



1343 
1327 
1300 
1031 
986 
881 
757 
492 



ipoint values were derived by multiplying the number of responses 
under each rating for each objective by the reverse order value; e.g. 

Objective ^^1 = 54 responses for first priority 
X 8 = 432 

Objective 41 = 47 responses for second priority 
X 7 - 329 

The points for each objective are totaled to obtain point value. 



Source: Lansi-.g, Mich., Technical Planning Committee, Interoffice 
Conomanication, Nov. 21, 1974. 
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development] plan, in accordance with Chapter 2A, Code of 
Ordinance, City of Lanising."»' 

The powers and authority of the citizens district 
councils and their coordinating council are spelled out m a 
city resolution passed on March 17, 1975: 

The District and Coordinating Councils; 
shall be advisory to each department 
responsible for planning and 
implementing Community Development 
programs. They shall be given the 
opportunity to review and comment on 
all plans and proposals. They shall 
make recommendations to the board of 
each department directly responsible 
for coiumunity Development activities. 

In addition, the city will hold public hearing (s) "to 
review the ongoing program, to solicit comments from 
citizens as to the effectivness of projects, and the need to 
d«siqn oroiects to meet other community needs" each year 
piior to rhe preparation of the annual plan.»« The intent of 
the citizens* participation process, according to the cxty 
resolution, is to accomplish three basic objectives: 

(1) That citizens have input into the 
annual CD plan and its amendments or 
revisions; 

(2) That citizens are provided 
information regarding the amount of 
funds available, the range of eligible 
activities, the progress of 
implementing activities, and other 
important program information; 

(3) That citizens directly affected by 
CD activities have the opportunity to . 
articulate needs, express preferences 
about project activities, assist in the 
selection of priorities and assist in 
the development of a detailed plan in 
the neighborhood development areas. 



The effectiveness of citizens' participation, as 
measured by the acceptance of citizens' recommendations by 
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n^^*.?i?^ t'^'^^^h i»^cates that in Lansing clt^s-ms- 
participation under model cities was more effective than 
under the first-year application procedure for the Housing 
and community Development Act. Onder model cities the 

y^^K^f Housing and Communify Development Act the 
cxty tabulated citizens' opinions regarding^neral 
«ob3ectives" such as -community economy." "isolation of 

of estabfffi^ 4^^' Pro^rty,- as thei? means 

of establishing citizens priorities (see table II . The citv 

Ralph Cascarilla, acting community development director, 
came Hciose" to the citizens* ranking.* » o^^ecror. 

Citizens were not included in the determination of 
?f ? projects or program areas, and the final funding 
levels (see section IV) have no correlation with the 
citizens' priority ranking of objectives. 

Measures of the effectiveness of citizens* 
participation in other areas such as program implementation 
and program operations could not be made because citizens 
have been entirely excluded from participation in these 
areas under community development. 

In testimony before the Michigan Advisory Committee, 
witnesses expressed their opinions regarding citizens' 
participation under both model cities and the Housing and 
community Development Act. Mayor Gerald w. Graves concluded 
that under model cities, "We're talking about so-called 
citizens' participation, which in fact was not citizens' 

orth^^^^-^'w 2?^* According to the mayor, the members 
of the policy board did not constitute citizens' 
participation because in some instances very few people 
f ioir^!'^ elections held to select board members, 

ihl o ?i I "^^^"^l ^^^"^ Michigan Advisory Committee that 
the selection method used under the community development 
program* appointment by the mayor, would result in better 
representation for the citizens of the city on the citizens 
participation boards. (pp. a87. US8) 

M^o/^'?!'^^ ^'^^^ served as president of ciie Lansing 

Model Cities Policy Board, told the Advisory committee. 



-Froa the out««t, the citizens were fo™"^?^?? 
programs that were to be funded under model cities." (p* 
Oil) under community development, however, citazens* 
participation changed, according to Mr. Loyd; "I would say 
that in reading the Housing and community Development Act I 
feel that citizens" participation is very ambiguous, 
congress should clarify whether they really meant for 
citizens' participation to be a part of community 
development or not." (p. ^02) 

Harry Smith, a member of the model cities policy board, 
told the Advisory Committee that . . ^.^o- 

development, "there was virtually no citizens- participation 

in the development of the application itself." (p. «»T'*> 

SAGINAW 

The citizens' participation component of the Saginaw 
model cities program was the ^4odel Cities Policy Board. 
Aonroximately one-half of the board members were elected, 
and the remaining members were appointed by either the mayor 
or elected as representatives of various organizations ana 
agencies in the city. Most of the board members were 
minorities, and about 25 percer.t were economically poor, 
(p. 676> 

The policy board functioned with a budget of $130,000 a 
vear during its first 3 years of operation and had six tuli- 
time staff members to assist the board in carrying out its 
authority and responsibilities. «» 

The policy board had regular monthly meetings and paid 
stipends to its members who attended meetings in order to 
defray such costs as babysitting and travel expenses. 

. During the third year of the program 'the role and 
responsibility of the model cities policy board «"as defined 
in a "Memorandum of Agreement Between Model Cities Policy 
Board "and City council of Saginaw" as "the organizational 
structure which has been identified to provide for citizen 
inout into the local program." The memorandum went on to 
state that the board was "an advisory body in an ongoing 
process of citizen interaction with local government in the 
development policies, plans and programs and, in the carrying 
out of these programs. : ^ ^ 
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over ifmSjor^'ar^sf^/^^ given authority and responsitsiuty 

(1) Be responsible tor presenting the 
viewpoints of model neighborhood 
residents to the fullest extent 
possible irr all phases of the Model 
Cities program. 

(2) Provide an opportunity for those 
who live and work in the Model Cities 
area to identify problems, issues, 
goals, and priorities as they perceive 
them. 

{3J Enable citizens to examine and 
comment on the inter- relationships of 
programs affecting the neighborhood, to 
identify where a lack of 
coordination /communication creates gaps 
in delivery, inconsistent approaches, 
or counter effects tetween different 
program activities. 

(ttj Identity appropriate planning 
committees to consider all project 
proposals who in turn will make 
recommendations to the policy board. 

(5) Make recommendations on program 
priorities that best speak to 
alleviating model neighborhood priority 
problems. 

(6) Through the 'policy board chairman 
or his designated representatives, 
participate in the presentation of the 
Model Cities Action Year Plan to City 
Council. 

(7) Complete all Action Year Plan 
development activities consistent with 
a timetable to be developed by thp City 
Demonstration Aqency. 

(8) Designate three (3) representatives 
to Model Cities Liaison Committee. 
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(9) Develop and Evaluate project 
proposals and projects designed to 
speak to zhe viewpoints of model 
neighborhood residents. 

(10) Make project recommendations for 
re-programmed funds. 

(11) Review monthly financial reports 
for all Model Cities projects. «» 

The memorandum of agreement stated that the u3timats 
responsibility and authority tor the model cities P^oqzam 
remained with the officials of local government but ^^^^ 
"model neighborhood citizens [must] participate and 
involved in policymaking, plaining, and the carrying out ot 
all program elements. "'^ 

The citizens' participation component ot Saginaw's 
community-.development application ^^^^^f 

Dublic meetings convened by the city and the distribution ot 
Tguestionnai^e asking for opinions on the city's housing 
and urban development needs. A total ot ^^^^^r:!^^^^^^^ 
held at which 226 people were in attenaance. The purpos- of 
the meetings was twofold: to provide information on the 
block grant proposal and to gain citizen mpu^.' 

A to^-al of 666 questionnaires were re^.urned, and many 
included written comments and resixDnses in addition to the 
printed questions.'* 

The information provided by citizens was then 
"channeled to the community develor'ient staff" who . 
summarized the results in a memorandum that was provided to 
the city manager and the city council.'* 

The city limited citizens* participation to the 
development of the "needs" portions of the city's 
app!icSiCn. Citizens were not involved in carrying out any 
proarams under the new act or in monitoring, letting 
contracts, or decisions concerning the actual programs that 
were funded.'* citizen input into the application was cut 
off as of a certain date, at w^ich point the city began its 
?ull pr^ess of writing an application for funds. According 
to the director ot community development, «guestionnaireb, 
letters, phone calls and visits from citizens were accepted 
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until January t. 1975, at which time staff effort in 
preparing the actual application was intensified. 

The effectiveness of citizens' participation, as 
measured by the city council's acceptance of citizens- 
recommendations, indicates that in Saginaw the citizen 
participation under model cities was more effective than 
under the first-year application for housing and community 
development funds, according to Donald Scott, %*io served as 
chairman of the Saginaw Model Cities Policy Board, the board 

whfoh''^i-''^^.^"^^''? ^ partnership with the city" through 
which the model cities program submitted by the city 
retl-cted the priorities singled out by the citizens 
rtgardmg the community's needs." (p. 66a) 

The program priorities included in the Housing and 
community Development Act application, however, do not 
reflect the priorities determined by the citiz'^n 
participation component:. Social, economic, welfare, and 
planning projects previously provided through the model 
cities program were determined to be the top priority 
expressed by citizens. in its application, however, the 
city council reduced the amount of money allotted to such 
programs from its previous funding under model citie^ by 
approximately 6 percent (see section IV). (pp. 606) 

Housing and housing-related programs, the second 
priority expressed through the citizens' participation 
component, were also reduced from previous funding levels 
during the years 1968-72. (pp. 605, 606) The citizens' 
tnir'5 priority for spending, renewal of the downtown 
business district, was also reduced from its funding level 
prior to enactment of the community development act {pp. 
605, 606), The lowest priority item expressed through the 
citizens' participation process was for parks, recreation, 
and op^n space. The city council increased the amount of 
money spent on the.^e programs more than 700 percent from 
tr«:ir prior funding levels. (pp. 605-09) 

Measures of the effectiveness of citizens' 
participation in other areas such as program implementation 
and program operations could not be made because citizens 
have been entirely excluded from participation in these 
areas under community development. 

In testimony before the Michigan Advisory committee, 
Terry Pruitt, model cities director, commented on the 
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differeftces in citizen participation under the two laws. 
-Therl ifa definite shift in the citizen participation 
requirements from model cities to community development. I 
donit think they [the new requirements] are as stringent, 
tnd I dSi?t tSink tSey aUow for the kinds of activities and 
functions that were part of the jodel cities JP^^ 
6U2) Not only are they vague, but it appears that «^fy serve 
to minimize citizens* influence and citizens' input into the 
decisionmaking process. (p. 6U0) 

"The cities an^ the mayors and the managers and the 
local public officials? all across the country i<5^^^J^ J^f^ , 
hard for this piece of legislation [the HCD act] and lobbied 
very hard to minimize the role of citizens ^^e 
decisionmaking process," Mr. Pruitt added. -I think--at 
least it's my opinion-that there was a deliberate attempt 
to get out from under the gun of citizens- participation.- 
(pp. 647, 648) 

Donald Scott, chairman of the model cities citizens 
participation unit, told the Advisory Committee, "I ^^^^ 
know if it's unusual, but participation [in Saginaw j went 
from a situation in which there was citizen control, to one 
in which there was manipulation [of citizens]-" (p- 664) 

After completion of its first-year application for 
community dev-lopnent funds, the City Council of Saginaw 
passed an ordinance creating the Saginaw Human Planning 
commission, which was given the purpose of providing 
Me^tive citizen participation, in an advisory capacity 
only, to aid the city council in solving the social and 
physical problems of the city."»» 

The commission was given duties and powers to 
-establish program priorities by direct ^^f 
citizens in the .respective neighborhood districts. Tne 
col^lssion Shall ha?e authority to plan and research social 
programs and review and recommend programs and action 
proposed by others in the area of social programming 
proposed for the city. "too The ordinance specifically 
provented the commission from establishing "an executive 
?or;iI^i?tee , steering committee or any regional committee. "ioi 

The members of the commission are all appointed by the 
citv council, one from each elementary school district 
throughout the city. The commission has no regular budget 
and no regular staff. However, staff assistance may be 
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provided to th^ coiKmission at the discretion of the head of 
the city's community deveiopment department. 

The ordindnce was to take effect February 21, 1975, but 
as of June 17, 1975, no appointments had been made to the 
comndssion, and thus its racial and econocdcal makeup had 
not been determined. (p. 659) 

HUD COMMENTS ON CITIZENS* PARTICIPATION 

Representatives of the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development: testified before the Michigan Advisory 
Committee to the U.S. Commissicn on Civil Kights regarding 
rhe differences in citizens' participation between model 
Cities ani community development and the possible impact of 
those differences. 

Thomas Higgmbothan, director of compliance and 
enforcement in the Chicago Regional Office of Equal 
Opportunity, told the Advisory committee that, although 
Cc^r*din equal opportunity provisions of the community 
development law were improved, other provisions, such as 

OS* governing Citizens' participation, had become "more 
r« etrictive." (p. 732J Mr. Higginbothan went on to tell the 
Advisory Committer, "There is no question in ray mind that as 
tar as residents of an di^ model cities neighborhood are 
concerned, th^ir role [ inVitizen participation] is less 
sharply defined [under community development]." (p. 733) 

Ruth Feat h=^r stone, director ot t/ie equal opportunity 
division of the Detroit Area Office of HUD, told the 
Advi b-ory Committee that the new act has done little to 
improve citizens' participation. "I don't think the new act 
hds either increased the opportunity for citiz^ens' 
participation or decreased it. I think that'it's up to 
conimanity groups." (p. 7^2) 

Ms. Featherstone went on to tell the Advisory 
Cor.mittee, however, that the opportunity for cities to 
seriously cut back citiz'^ns* participation was now present. 
"1 *-hink that the [community development] regulations are 
written in such a way that citizen participation can be 
iTidximizei or minimizei or whatpver.... Citizen 
participation could b» diluted, but not necessarily," (p. 
7a .1) ' According to Ms. Peatherstone, the act and regulations 
placed rh^ burden of providing adequate citizen 



participation not upon HUD, nor upon the cities receiving 
tunas, but upon the citizens themselves. (p. 745) 

CITIZENS* PARTICIPATION SUMMARY 

Model cities and community development legislation both 
reauire citizens" participat iOM in some form. Model cities 
called for participation in every aspect ot the program 
while community development requires citizens* input only 
during the application process. Model cities called for 
"widespread" activities while community development 
specifies certain minimal activities that will suffice as 
ad^ouatf- ^participation, community development legislation 
ircludes specific language stipulating that citizens' 
pa r<-icipat ion cannot interfere with the authority and 
r^rspon^ibility of local government iii operating the program. 
Model cities included no such specific language. 



rht r'^quiations passed by the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development regarding these acts are quite 
different. Community development requiations are limited to 
-he narrow activity of. participation m the application 
proc-ss. T^.oi^e uromulated for model cities call for 
activity in areas of policymaking, program selection, 
evalua"*-ion, and implementation. 

Not only is -hP scop- of citizens* participation quite 
3itt-=r^nt br>rween the- two nroarams but the type of 
pdrticipa-lon is alro different. Model cities required th- 
-stabiisb.m^nt ot an organized unit to represen- formally 
ciriz-n-.« nar-iCLoation, with the turther requirement that 
^hose citizen^ making up that unit be accepted by 
rclqhborhood re3ldent3 as representing tt:eir interests. 
FurtM^^r, model ci-ies required that tinancial assistance be 
:Tind9 dvaildble it tinancinl ^Tobiems stood m the way of 
activf- ci-^i7.ens» participation. 

The coiTununity development regulations do not require an 
organized citizen:;* unit, nor do tht.y require? that -h- 
citiz-n participants b^ accented ty neighborhood residents 
as r-presenting their int^-rests, x-^urther, the community 
df=>V''lopment requl-itions make no piovision for financial 
assistance to ov-^rcome financial barriers to active 
citizens* participation. Nothing in the community 
drve^opment act prohibits HTJD from establishing such 
T qui re men*- s. 



In addition to changes in the scope of citi2'?»ns« 
participation and the type of participation, there are 
differences between the two acts regarding the philosophy of 
citizens' participation. Model cities reaulaUons detail 
certain HUD philosophies, including a comndtment to the 
»»shari^ of power" between citizens and city councils, a 
beiiet i^iat improvinrr the quality of life for low-incomp 
residents aan be accomplished only through the affirmative 
, action of thos^ residents themselves, and a recognition that 
traditional act*5 of citizens* participation, such as 
attendance at a public meeting, are often ineffective. 
Pequlations governing the community development act include 
no such commitments, philosophies, or beliefs. 

The differences in legislation and regulation have 
shown a corresponding difference in actual implementation. 
Most cities cut citizens out of the d eci si onmakir.g process 
ip all areas except che application process. Mar.y cities 
did away with organized units representing citizens'- 
parricipation. Nearly all those who retained organized 
units did away wit-.h the representative nature of the 
memb^ifshijj, making them appointed positions rather than 
olfrcted as they had been under model cities. Nearly ev^ry 
City dii away with financial assistance to individuals who 
could not actively participate because o5 financial 
bairi^rs, r 

Under community development the number and percentage 
of low-income and minority individuals on citizens advisory 
boards have been reduced. In only one city did the number 
and pt-rc^ntaqe remain relatively equal. 

Citizens and city officials who testified before the 
Mict.iqan Advisory Committee overwhelmingly agreed that 
citizen?!' participation under model cities had made great 
strid«^s toward effective citizens* input into the 
decisionmaking process. In only one city did the mayor 
speak neqdtiveiy regarding mo^^iel cities citizens' 
participation. 

On the other nand, however, citizens who testified were 
nearly unanimous in their opinion that the community 
development act had reduced citizens' participation from its 
previous level under model cities, city officials gave 
mixed opinions, but nearly all conceded that the new 
legislation had provided cities with an opportiunity to cut 
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citizens out ot the aecisionmaking process if they desired 
to da so. 

CITIZENS* PARTICIPATION ^INDINGS 

1, Th** Michigan Advisory Committee to the U.S. 
commission on Civil Rights finds that the Housing and 
community Development Act of 1974 has reduced requirements 
for the participation of low-income and mir.ority individuals 
m the communities' decisionmaking process as compared to 
the citizens' participation requirements provided under the 
Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 
1966 (mod^l cities). 

The 1974 act has reduced the scope of 
citizen involvement from "all elements of the 
program," as it had been under model cities, 
to the very narrow area of "the application 
proc-^ss." 

The minimum requirements tcr citizens' 
participation spelled out in the community 
dpveiopment act are, in many instances, far 
below the actual achievements reached in some 
.nodel cities programs and can be used by 
ci*-ies as justification for a reduction in 
the role ot citizens in the decisionmaking 
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The community devtlopment act has provided 
cities with turther justit ication for 
rt^ducmg citizens' participation with the 
inclusion of ianguag*' specifying that 
citizens' participation shall not interfere 
with or restrict the applicants' 
responsibility or authority over the 
community development program. 

'2. Th^ Michigan Advisory Committee finds that the 
regulations and guidelines promulgated by the U.S. 
Department of Bousing and Urban Development to implement the 
two acts have significantly reduced both the qy^^i^'^ ^ 
quantity of citiz-ns' participation to be provided by each 
applicant. 

In 1970 HUD officially recognized that 
"traditional acts of participation--voting. 
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attendance at meetings, letters to 
Congressmen — are frequently ineffective..." 
and that "new forms of collabojjative 
relationship. . .new means for participation in 
the decisionmaking process, need to be 
developed." HUD regulations regarding the 
1974 act not only officially recognize the 
traditional public meeting as an acceptable 
means of citizen participation but, in fact, 
require such meetings in order to qualify for 
funding. 

In 1967 HUD officially recognized that 
"impifoving the quality of life of the low- 
income residents. ..can be accomplished only 
by the affirmative action of the people 
themselves." This includes, according to HUD, 
"the means for the model neighborhood's 
citizens to particigJdte and be fully involved 
In policymaking, planning and the execution 
of all program elements." The HUD regulations 
regarding the 1974 act speak only to the 
participation of citizens in the application 
process. The recognized necessity of full 
involvement in the ' implementation of all 
program elements has been discarded by HUD, 
even though the act did not require the 
departinent to do so- 

In 1967 HUD officially recognized the 
necessity of "some form of organizational 
structure. . .which embodies neighborhood 
residents in the process of policy and 
program planning and program implementation 
and operation. " The HUD regulations for the 
1<»74 act recognize no such need and do' not 
include a requirement for such an 
organizational structure. 

In 1967 HUD recognized that the leadership 
ot the abov-?- mentioned organizational 
structure "must consist of persons whom 
neighborhood residents accept as representing 
thf^ir interests." The regulations for the 
1974 a<f€ do not recognize the need for 
"ci.riz^>n participants" to be persons whom 
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neighborhood residents accept as representing 
their interests. 

•In 1967 HUD recognised that "where financial 
problems are a barrier to effective 
participation [by the poor]* financial 
assistance should be extended to neighborhood 
residents to assure their opportunity to 
participate." The 1974 regulations neither 
recognize this need nor require its solution. 

•The Housing and Community Development Act of 
197tt does not prohibit HUD from continuing 
these regulations under the new act. 

3. The Michigan Advisory Committee finds that, in 
actual practice, most of Michigan's model cities have 
reduced the quality and quantity of citizen participation 
under the Housing and community Development Act from prior 
levels under model cities. Of the nine communities with 
model cities programs {Benton Harbor and Benton Township 
have here been counted separately) . six discontinued funding 
for citizens* participation activities under the new 
community development legislation- 

•Of the nine communities, only two continue 
to provide financial assistance for the poor 
to participate in citizens" participation 
procedures. 

•Of th'=' nine communities, only one continues 
to allow citizens to vote for their citizens' 
representatives on advisory boards. The 
remaining seven communities that have such 
advisory boards determine membership through 
aopointment by mayors and city councils. One 
city, Detroit, has provided for no formal 
. citizens' participation body. 

•Of the nine communities, only two continue 
citizens' involvement in the implementation 
of the community development program. The 
remaining seven communities limit citizens' 
participation to the application process. 
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•Of the nine coauiunitiesv only two have 
allocated funds to pay for staffing of 
citizens' participation operations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The Michigan Advisory coamittee to the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights reconmends that each of 
Michigan's nine model cities communities am^d their 
community development citizens' participation procedures to: 

(a) provide the mechanism for citizens to be fully 
involved in the policymaking, planning, execution, and 
implementation of all program elements; 

(b) provide a form of organizational structure that 
includes low-income neighborhood residents in the process of 
policy and program planning and program implementation and 
operation, and a procedure that ensures that the leadership 
of that organizational structure consists of persons whom 
neighborhood residents accept as representing their 
interests. The Advisory Committee suggests the neighborhood 
electoral process as means of accomplishing this end; and 

(c) provide financial assistance to low-income 

. neighborhood residents where financial problems are a 
barrier to effective citizens' participation. 

2. The Michigan Advisory Committee to the U.S. 
commission on Civil Rights recommends that the Secretary of 
the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development review 
^nn reaffirm its conclusions concerning the quality and 
quantity of citizens' participation as described in HUD 
Technical Assistance Bulletin Ito. 3, CDA Letter Number 3, 
and the HUD handbook, "Workable Program for Community 
Improvement." The Advisory Committee recommends that the 
rules and regulations published by HUD regarding community 

^^r^onSl^ ^K°^^ ^""f^^' '^i''^^ 24, Parts 570.30 (e)(2) a^d 
.70.900 (d), be amended to include the basic citizens' - 
participation requirements included in these three HUD 
^Hfr^rn^" aldition, the Advisory Committee recommends 

that HUp publish a technical assistance bulletin that fully 
reviews and reaffirms the citizens' particiQ^iion philosophy 
and nunimal requirements as described in t*<& t?tl-ee 
docum-snts. 
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3. Th« Michigan Advisory comittttt to th« O.s. 
commission on Civil Rights recommends that the' U.S. Congress 
amend the citizens* participation section of the Housing and 
CooiHinity Development Act of 197ft, section 104 (a) {6HC) to 
reads "provide lo*#-income citizens an adequate opportunity 
to participate in the development of the application aSS Hi£ 
implementation of the program including ^ planning, , 
£^licvD«iking^ n^ejeecu5i^ ajl program elemei^^s" or 
equivalent language to restore the HOD-recognizc<i necessity 
for full participation of lo%#-income citizens in the entire 
scope of the program. 

The Michigan Advisory Committee recommends that, in 
addition to the statement, -no part of this paragraph shall 
construed to restrict the responsibility and authority of 
the applicant for tlie development of the application and the 
execution of its community development program," the 
congress add language to section 104 (a) (6) (C) to the 
effect that, "no part of this paragraph shall be construed 
to limit the use of citizens' participation procedures 
employed under orevious Federal programs providing such 
procedures are not in violation of applicable sections of 
this Act." 

Further, the Advisory committee recommends that the 
O.S. congress amend the introductory language of section 104 
(a| (6) to reads "provides widespread citizens participation 
including but not limi-ced to a process which has..-." 
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Department, letter to Jo-Ann Terry, chairperson, Michigan 
Advisory Committee, June 19, 1975. ^v.xM.yan 



'•Ibid, 
♦oibid. 
•»Ibid. 



♦3Genesv-e county, Mich., County Commissioners, Model Cities 
£r^ram continuing Plan (1973), p. PB-5 (hereaftgFTi ted as 
Continuing Plan) . 

♦♦Genesee County ^todel cities CiUzens Participation 
Organization, By- Laws (undated) , pp. 6, 7. 

♦sjames c. Wheeler, member, Genesee County Model Cities 
Citizens Participation Organization, written testimony 
submitted to Michigan Advisory Committee to the U.S 
Coiamission on Civil Rights, June 26, 1975. 

♦» Continuinq Plan , p. EP-16. 

y Daniel Boggan, Jr., Flint city manager, letter to U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, Aug. 1, 1975. 

♦"Ibid. 

♦'Ibid. t 
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•tfirand Rapids. Mich., City c«wiission* Srlr.i^T^^ 
Year Plan t1973) , pp. VII-1. XII-9 (iHsreaHSr cltiS-ar^rd 

Year Plan ) . 
««lbid.» p. vil-a. 
«»Ibid., p. V-1. 
s^Ibid., p. I-a. 

«*Grana Rapids, Mich., City Oommission, Model Cities second 
Year Plan (1972), pp. IV-2. 3 (hereafter cited as Second 
Year Plan ) . 

••Third Year Plan , p. I-**. 

»T second Year Plan , pp. V-B, 9. 

••Ibid., p. V-12- 

•«Grand Rapids, Mich., City; Commission, Agreement, January 
^9^li, between City and Model Neighborhood Citizens 
Committee, Inc., section 2-C-3. 

••Ibid., section 2-C-7. 

•iGrand Rapids, Mich., City Commission, Agreement, July 
197*1, between City and Model Neighborhood citizens 
committee. Inc., section 2-C-9. 

•2Grand Rapids, Mich., City commission. Resolution 27504, 
passed Nov. 12, 1974. 

•3Grand Rapids Press , June 16, 1975, p. 1- 

• ♦Grand Rapids, Mich., City Comir.ission, Application for, 
Federa l Assistance coarounity Development Block Grant Program 
71975)7 p. 8, community Development Program section. 

••Ibid., pp. 1-8, community Development Program Section. 
Also see: Grand Rapids, Mich., community Development Task 
Force, Report (January 1975), Part A. 

••Highland Park, Mich., City council. Model Cities 
Amendatory Final Action Year (1971*) , pp. 62-65. 

•'Ibid., p. 66. 
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Park, Mich,, city Council, Model cities Progr am 
Year and Transition (t97«), ScopToTs^^BT^^on 
A. (hereafter cited as Fifth year ) . 

••Ibid., section B (1), 

^oHighiand Park, Mich., city Council, Final Action Year Plan 
(1973), p. i».5 (hereafter cited as Final PlanT T 

y> Fifth Year , section 8(4). 

Final Plan , pp. ft.l, a. 2. 

"Highland Park, Mich., city Council, Application Communitv 
o.^^!!f 2£ant Proqrain (1975), p, 2 of Budget Form 
- Supporting Information. 

^♦Paul woods, director of Highland Park model cities, 
interview in Highland Park, June 11, 1975. 

^SGerald w. Graves, Mayor of Lansing, Mich., letter to city 
^ScS"^^^' Cities Policy Board and Citizens, July 14. 

^•Lansing, Mich., city Council, .th Year Application (1974). 
pages following p. 186 unpaginatidT 

^n^?o^o^' Mich., City council. Ordinance Number 335, July 

«ORalph Cascarilia, director of Lansing Community 
Development Office, statement submitted to Michigan Advisory 
committee to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, June 26, 
1976 (hereafter, cited as Cascarilia) . 

•»Ibid. 

szLansing, Mich., city Council, Procedures to Implement 
^^o^cf"^ Participation Proce r ; for Coiranunitr"Developm ent 

(iV75), p, 1, 



••Ibid., p» 3. 
•»Ibia., p, 1- 
••Ibid., p. 1. 

•^ Cascarilla * 

••Saginaw, Mich., City council. Model Cities Program (1974). 
pp. 14, 101. 

••Ibid., p. 15- 

•osagir.aw, Mich., City council. Memorandum of Agreement 
Between Model Cities Policy Board and City Council ot 
Saginaw (1974) , pp. 1, 2. 

9*Ibid., p. 2. 

»2Ibid., p. 3. 

•3saqinaw, Mich., Department of Community Development, 
De tailed Analysis; Stizens Participation in Preparing 

r r:^mrlni^^f Development Block Grant Application (1975) , 
i, 2, 12 (hereafter cited as Detailed Analysis) . 

^♦Ibid., p. 7. 

»5Howard G. Sheltraw, director of community development, 
memorandum to city manager, Jan. 3, 1975, p. 1- 

«*Ibid., p- 1. 

< 7 pet ailed Analysis , p. 3. 

98Ibid., p. 4. 

««Saginaw, Mich., Ordinance D-1135, Feb. 17, 1975. 

tooibid. 

loiibid. 

tozibid. 



IV. PROGSaifllXNG oacisxoNs' 



Legislative Differences 

Program and project selection under both model ei4-4«o 
and community development has been governed by^ciSn 
stipulations written in the acts, lach art def^s 

elLihi?' i^*^ P^^"'" be^imef ani eSlh delines 

recelve'f Siding necessary for a program to ^ 

The purposes of the model cities act were to: 

provide additional financial and 
technical assistance to enable cities 
of all sizes (with equal regard to the 
problems of small as well as large 

?i^=ff' ^° P^^"' develop, and carry out 
locally prepared and scheduled 
comprehensive city demonstration 
programs containing new and imaginative 
proposals to rebuild or revitalize 
large slum and blighted areas; to 
expand housing, job, and income 
opportunities; to reduce dependence on 
welfare payments; to improve 

facilities and programs; to 
combat disease and ill health; to 
reduce the incidence of crime and 
delinquency; to enhance recreational 
and cultural opportunities; to 
establish better access between homes 
and 3obs; and generally to improve 
living conditions for the people who 
live in such areas, and to accomplish 
these objectives through the most 
effective and economical concentration 
and coordination of Federal, State, and 
local public and private efforts to 
improve the quality of urban life.* 

fundinron^riff ^"""'^"^^ ^^'""'^^^ ^'^^^^ 

(1) physical and social problems in the 
area of the city covered by the program 



axe stich that a comprehensive city 
demonstration program is necessary to 
carry out the policy of the congress as 
expressed in section 3301 of this 
title; 

(2) the program is of sufficient 
magnitude to make a substantial impact 
on the physical and social problems and 
to remove or arrest blight and decay in 
entire sections or neighborhoods; to 
contribute to the sound development of 
the entire city; to make marked 
progress in reducing ' social and 
educational disadvantages, ill health, 
underemployment, and enforced idleness; 
and to provide educational, health, 2md 
social services necessary to serve the 
poor and disadvantaged in the area, 
vddespread citizen participation in the 
program, maximum opportunities for 
employing residents of the area in all 
phases of the program, and enlarged 
opportunities for work and training; 

(3) the program, including rebuilding 
or restoration, will contribute to a 
weil-balanced city with a substantial 
increase in the supply of standard 
housing of low and moderate cost, 
maximum opportunities in the choice of 
housing accommodations for all citizens 
of all income levels, adequate public 
facilities (including those needed for 
education, health and social services, 
transportation, and recreation) , 
commercial facilities adequate to serve 
the resident..ai areas, and ease of 
acces be'tween the residential areas 
and centers of employment; 

(4) the various projects and activities 
to be undertaken in connection with 
such programs are scheduled to be 
initiated within a reasonably short 
period of time; adequate local 
resources are, or will be, available 
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for the c€»Bpletion 0$ the program as 
scheduled* and, in the carrying out of 
the progrdBi, the fullest utilization 
possible will be made of private 
initiative and enterprise; 
administrative maci^nery is available 
at the local level for carrying out of 
the program on a consolidated and 
coordinated basis; substantive local 
laws* regulations* and other 
requirements are* or can be expected to 
be* consistent with the objectives of 
the program; there exists a relocaticxi 
plan meeting the requirements of the 
regulations referred to in section 3307 
of this title; the local governing body 
has approved the program and* where 
appropriate* applications for 
assistance under the program; agencies 
whose cooperation is necessary to the 
success of the program have indicated 
their intent to furnish such 
cooperation; the program is consistent 
with comprehensive planning for the 
entire urban or metropolitan area; and 
the locality will maintain* during the 
period an approved comprehensive city 
demonstration program is being carried 
out* a level of aggregate expenditures 
for activities similar to those being 
assisted under this subchapter which is 
not less than the level of aggregate 
expenditures for such activities prior 
to initiation of the comprehensive city 
demonstration program; and 

(5) the program meets such additional 
requirements as the Secretary may 
establish to carry out the purposes of 
this subchapter: Provided, that the 
authority of the Secretary under this 
paragraph shall not be used to impose 
criteria or establish requirements 
except those which are related and 
essential to the specific provisions of 
this subchapter. 2 
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The purpose of the Housing and Community Development 
Act is; 



the development of viable urban 
communities, by providing decent 
housing ~and a, suitable living 
environment and expanding economic 
opportunities, principally for persons 
of low and moderate income. coi>sistent 
with this primary objective, the ' • 
Federal assistance provided in this 
title is for the support of community 
development activities which are 
directed toward the following specific 
objectives- 

(1) the elimination of slums and blight 
and the prevention of blighting 
influences and the deterioration of 
poverty and neighborhood and cmmunity 
facilities of importance to the welfare 
of the community, principally persons 
of low and moderate income; 

(2) the elimination of conditions which 
are detrimental to health, safety, and 
public welfare, through code 
enforcament, demolition, interim 
rehabilitation assistance, and related 
activities; 

(3) the conservatic»\ and expansion of 
the Nation's hoaxing stock in order to 
provide a decent hoire and a suitable 
living environment tor all persons, but 
principally those of low and moderate 
income; 

(£*) the expansion and improvement of 
the quantity and quality of services, 
principally for persons of low aftd 
moderate income, which are essential 
for sound community development knd for 
the development of viable urb.m 
communities; ; 
(5) a more rational utilizatio.i bf land 
and other natural resources ami the 
better arrangement of residential, 
commercial, industrial, recreational, 
and other needed activity centeis; 
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(6) tt^e reduction o£ the isolation of 
income groupe within communities and 
geographical areas and the promotion of 
an increase in ttm diversity and 
vitality of neighborhooda through the 
spatial deconcentration of housing 
opportunities for persons of lower 
income and the revitaliiation of 
deteriorating or deteriorated 
neighborhoods to attract persons of 
higher income; and 

(7) the restoration and preservation of 
properties of special value for 
historic, architectural, or esthetic 
reasons.' 



Applications are eligible for funding only if tney 
include a program designed to; 

(A> eliminate or prevent slums, blight, and 
deterioration where such conditions or needs 
exist; and 

(B) provide improved community facilities and 
public improvements, including the provision of 
supporting health, social, and similar services 
where necessary and appropriate;...,* 

In addition the program must: 

give maximum feasible priority to 
activities which will benefit low- or 
moderate-income families or aid in the 
prevention or elimination of slums or 
blight. The Secretary may also approve, 
an application describing activities 
which the applicant certifies and the 
Secretary determines are designed to 
meet other community development needs, 
having a particular urgency as 

specifically described in the 
application. s 

Programs eligible for funding are specifically spelled 
out and includa: 

(1) the acquisition of real property 
(including air rights, water rights. 
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and other interests therei&i which is 
(A) blighted, deteriorated, 
deteriorating, undeveloped, or 
inappropriately developed from the 
standpoint of sound community 
development and growth; (B) appropriate 
for rehabilitation or conservation 
activities; (C) appropriate for the 
preservation or restoration of historic 
sites, the beautif ication of urban 
land, the conservation of open spaces, 
natural resources, and scenic areas, 
-the provision of recreational 
opportunities, or the guidance of urban 
development; (D) to be used for the 
provision of public works, facilities, 
and improvements eligible for 
assistance under this title; or (E) to 
be used for other public purpose; 

(2) the acquisition, constriKition, 
reconstruction, or installation of 
public works, facilities, and site or 
other improvements — including 
neighborhood facilities, senior 
centers, historic properties, 
utilities, streets, street lights, 
water and sewer facilities, foundations 
and platforms for air rights sites, 
pedestrian malls and walkways, and 
parks, playgrounds, and recreation 
facilities, flood and drainage 
facilities in cases where assistance 
for such facilities under other Federal 
laws or programs is determined to be 
unavailable, and parking facilities, 
solid waste disposal facilities, and 
fire protection services and facilities 
which are located in or which serve 
designated community development areas; 

(3) code enforcement in deteriorated or 
deteriorating areas in which such 
enforcement, together with public 
improvements and services to be 
provided, may be expected to arrest the 
decline of the area; 

(4) clearance, demolition, removal, and 
rehabilitation of buildings and 



improvements (including interim 
assistance and financing rehabilitation 
of privately owned properties when 
incidental to other activities) ; 

(5) special projects directed to the 
removal of material and architectural 
barriers which restrict the mobility 
and accessibility of elderly and 
handicapped persons; 

(6) payments to housing owners for 
losses of rental income incurred in 
holding for temporary periods housing 
units to be utilized for the relocation 
of individuals and families displaced 
by program activities under this title; 

(7) disposition (through sale, lease, 
donation, or otherwise) of any real 
property acquiried jHursuant to this 
title or its retention for public 
purposes; 

(8) provision of public services not 
otherwise available in areas where 
other activities assisted under this 
title are being carried out in a 
concentrated manner, if such services 
are determined to be necessary or 
appropriate to support such other 
activities and if assistance in 
providing or securing such services 
under other applicable Federal laws or 
programs has been applied for and 
denied or not made available within a 
reasonable period of time, and if such 
services are directed toward (A) 
improving the community's public 
services and facilities, including 
those concerned with the employment, 
economic development, crime prevention, 
child care, health, drug abuse, 
education, welfare, or recreation needs 
of persons residing in such areas, and 
(B) coordinating public and private 
development programs; 

(9) payment of th^ non-Federal share 
required in connection with a Federal 
grant-in-aid prograjn undertaken as part 
of the Community Development Program; 
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(10) payment of the cost of c<^plet4ng 
a project funded under title I of the 
Housing Act of 19U9; 

(11) relocation payments and assistance 
for individuals, families, businesses, 
orqanizations, and farm operations 
displaced by activities assisted under 
this title; 

(12) activities necessary (A) to 
develop a comprehensive community 
c^pivelopment plan, and (B) to develop a 
policy-planninq-management capacity so 
that the recipient of assistance under 

- • this title may more rationally and 
effectively (i) determine its needs, 
(ii) set long-term goals and short-term 
objectives, (iii) devise programs and _ 
activities to meet these goals and 
objectives, (iv) evaluate the progress 
of such programs in accomplishinq tljese 
goals and objectives, and (v) carry out 
management, coordination, and 
monitoring of activities necessary for 
effective planning implementation; and 

(13) payment of reasonable 
administrative? costs and carrying 
charges related to the planning and 
execution of community development and 
housing activities, including the 
provision of information and resources 
to residents of areas in which 
community development and housing 
activities are to he concentrated with 
respect to the nianrang and execution 
of such activities,* 

Unr!er both model cities and conunnnity development, 
applicants were provided with a variety ot programs eligible 
for funding and were given wide latitude in making program 
choices. Both acts recognized the necessity ot two primary 
elements of community improvement: a plan to eliminate and 
prevent physical deterioration, and a plan to provide those 
community services necessary to improve health, employment, 
child care, education, recreation, economic opportunity, and 
other social needs.' 
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The model cities legislation did not stipulate which of 
these two areas of need was to receive prime consideration 
Ly applicants. The community development legislation, as 
well, did not make such a stipulation. However- the 
leqislative history of the 197« act indicates that both 
Houses of congress intended that the principal thrust of the 
legislation be physical improvement, in its final form, 
therefore, the legislation stated that public services were 
to be provided only "to support such other [physical 
development] activities and if assistance in providing or 
securing such services under other applicable Federal laws 
or programs has been applied for and denied or not made 
available. 

In an early version of the act. Senate Bill 3066, the 
amount of money available to social programs had been 
limited to 2.0 percent of a community's total funds. This 
percentage limitation was rejected, however, by the House 
ctnd Senate conferees, and the final version of the bill 
includes no dollar or percentage limitation on expenditures 
for social programs. » 

Although bozh acts gave cofranunities wide latitude in" 
selecting programs, both stipulated the limited purposes for 
which funds could be used in the eligibility requirements 
tor families and individuals receiving benefits from the 
programs. Model cities was to provide lor needs in areas of 
extreme blight and deterioration and was to benefit th^ poor 
and disadvantaged families who lived within those geographic 
boundaries. Community development was not limited to any 
gecgraohical boundaries of concentrated blight and 
deterioration, but the act required that funds be used 
principally for persons of low- and mode rate- income and to 
give mfiximum feasible priority to activities that bpnefited 
low- or moderate-income families or aided in the prevention 
or elimination of slums and blight. 

The cjommunity development act does not r-^guire 
compliance with this stated puipose and eligibility 
requirement, however. Section 104 (a) (2) of the act 
provides that local communities may design, and HUD may 
approve, programs aimed at any other community needs havinc? 
a particular urgency. This section of the aci- was 
translated in the HUD rules and regulations as: 



Where ^11 or part of the community 
development program activities are 



1 

4' 



designed to meet other coBununity 

development needs having a particular 

urgency, the applicant may request a 

detera\inatio«) by the Secretary that the 

program activities are so designed to 

meet such needs as specifically ^ 

described in the application, 

In addition, during the first year'' of implementation 
the HUD application form for community development funds 
provided that communities certify that the community 
development program; 

(a) Gives maximum feasible priority to 
activities which will benefit low- or 
moderate- income families or aid in the 
prevention or elimination of slums or 
blight; 

(b) contains activities designed to 
meet other community development needs 
having a particular urgency which are 
specifically identified and described 
in the applicant's community 
development plan summary and community 
development program. 

The instructions for this ~seet-icai.. state that the 
applicant may certify that it will comply with {a>-Qr_{b) or 
toth,»» 

•This section of the community development act evolved 
from Senate Bill 3066, which contained a provision 
prohibiting more than 20 percent of an applicant's community 
development funds to be used for activities that "do not 
directly and significantly benefit low- and moderate income 
families or blighted areas." The House version of the bill 
fitd not include any provision for funds to be used for 
purj50ses other than those stated in the Uiw. The House and 
Senate conference committee replaced the seiate provision 
with the provision that is currently in t*.e law.*^ 

Differences in Implementation 

The Michigan Advisory committee to the U.S. commission 
on Civil Rights reviewed the programs established by the 
eight model citias communities in Michigan and compared them 
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TABLE 2 



U.S. OePARTH£NT OF HOUSING AND URtAN DEVELOpjiCm 
DTY DEHONSTRATION AGENCY eU[JC€T 

BUDGET SUI^RY 



□ Rtvision No: 



l»«OONAM CATCCORV 



Hvfllfh 



CITY 



Ann Arbor, Michigan 



CONTNACT MUftlSCR 



[DATE 



3/15/72 



NEQUESTECl ACTION TCAHS 

1972 ' 



1973 



MC OKANT 
FUNDI 



(ALU FIGUftCS \f4 THOUSANDS HOyNPgQ TO THE NEAREST THOtJ$ANOl 



m,ooo 



139,000 



CURRENT 
AH^ROVCD 

•uooct 



212,700 



WEQUESTEP rUNDS 



MC 
GRANT 



(1) 



155,650 



HQH HUD MC FUNOt 



FEDERAL 



STATE 



LOCAL 



45,000 



TOTAL 

(CaL 



<7| 



201 ,650 



212,700 



CgMUL A- 
Tf Vt TOTAL 
MC CMAMT 



267,650 



351 .700 



RtcwsfioR - Cglturt 



CriiM D»iifiqu«ncy 



20 



MonpOMr«r and Job 
Otvtlofmitnt 



Economic and Busmtss 
Dtvtlopmynf 



30 Hovtin^ 



SI 



Relocation 



Tfoniportotion - 
CommunicQtion 



S3 



Enviroumtntai Prottcficn 
ond D«velopm«ni 



Ctfizcn PortiCipafton 



cvaluotion and 
f formotion 



120.000 



131 ,500 



59.000 



101 ,800 



90,000 



115,500 



47,000 



25,000 



20,000 



SUBTOTAL 



Prcgrom Admin iSJfof ion 



CRANO TOTAL 



82,000 



32.500 



20,000 



45,000 



22,000 



22,000 



186,300 



856,300 



186,337 



1068987 



CLEARANCE SECTION 



131 ,500 



251 ,500 



101 ,800 



160,800 



115,500 



205,500 



25,000 



72,000 



20,000 



32,500 



20,000 



45 ,000 



45,584 



22 ,000 



20,000 



114,500 



20,000 



45 ,000 



44,000 



232,921 



91 



384 jlj 



372,637 



1J6Q57T79?52&7^~-.. 



CITY 



I' t^c-fby t,r(,f,fd fhot Cty hud,..fn,a proctitis ho.f hetn follo^H ond .hot oil 

«,th .r'rT' "'1 '""■'■"'f r,"";'"' tiy HUD on 4,lr 

_ «..th the Lity and It avo.latif tor inspfUion pyts,.<Hif lo fh* Gfinf Agff^-nt 



HUD APPROVAL 



Apfjrcvtd Total 
Gfonf Amount : S 



«IOM*Tu»»i AND TITLE Of C1T¥'» CHIEF F|»C»l. o f i c C f 



SUBMISSKIN AOTHORIZATIOMf 



TuRfc- AND TITLE 0|f CtT.'» c M« F EXLCUT.Vk OF f > 



HUD -7044 110-70) P...,ow. ,^,„e„ 
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with those programs established by the cities under the 
Housing and Coiwnunity Development Act; 

The Advisory conunittee made no attempt to evaluate the 
effectiveness of any >ne particular program or project in a 
city or to monitor the relative success or failure of a 
city's programs. Instead, the Advisory Committee sought to 
look at how cities used each of the two acts to attack t^.e 
problem of urban blight, differences in the types of 
proqrams selected by cities under each act. differences in 
taraet populations affected by the city's selections, and., 
the opinions of officials and citizens regarding the 
programming choices made by the community and their effect 
on low-income and minority individuals. 

ANN ARBOR 

Budqet allocations for the Ann Arbor model cities 
proqram are shown in table 2 and the iirst-year budget for 
community development is shown in table 3. Under n>odei 
cities the city spent funds principally for public service 
pi oq rams, * ' 

The cumulative totals for all funds budgeted through 
1973 show that $1,44 3,650 was spent on public services, 
including education, health, social services, recreation, 
crime prevention, job development, transportation, and 
environmental protection. These programs accounted for /t> 
percent of the total budget. The city spent no funds on 
housing programs but did provide $20,000 for a housing 
rf^location program. This expenditure accounted for 
approximately 1 percent of the model cities budget. The 
renainina funds were spent on administration, citizens 
participation, and planning and evaluation activities. 

Under the Housing and Community Development Act, the 
ci^y budqete.i its funds principally for physical development 
proarams, including public works, housing rehabilitation, 
clf-arance, improvement, and relocation activities. A total 
of 'si, 543, 000 was budgeted for these projects, accounting 
tor 62 pe-cent of the available funds. The city budgeted 
for public service projects, accounting for 27 
percent o f ""tin^-Jijudget^ 

The tarcret copulati~orrserB^d-..fey_the model cities 
proaram encompassed census tract numKel^-s^iSZ^n^ which 
incluaed the largest percentage of minorities a^d-iow- income 
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TABLE 3 





S. APFUCATION NO. 




*wh: ur APPtit ANT 0. HtOCHAM Y£AR 

I Citv of Aim Arbor pni7M^ to: 




UNi' 
NO. 


E. ^ROisHAM ACTiVtTY 


MwOUNT 


1 


ACauiSiTfQN OF f^i AU ^i^O'*E MTV 








792 -250 




CODE EfWFOnC*>MENT 




4. 
5 




lUo #UUU 


1^1 1 A i AIM □ GRANTS 




6, 






7, 




n 

V 






n 
U 


B. 




730 #250 


10. 




0 


It. 




0 


13. 


^ ■ ■ 

n^bwwM 1 tMHi f A T wf c ni T« ANu ASStSTANC* 


50,000 


13 


Flamming andmai^agcmf^jt nruei 


60,625 


14. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


125.000 


15. 


CONTfNUAIfON OF M^OiL CITIES ACTIVITIES 




16. 


SUBTOTAL 2 


,389,375 


17. 


CONTINQEMCJtS AlWD/OfI UNSPFCIFIEO LOCAt OPTION ACTIVITIE* fN0t f 0 /O^ iifUml&i 


86,625 


11. 


TOTAL FROG RAM ACTIVITY COSTS 2^476, 000 




F RESOUflCES FOR PROGRAM ACTIVITY C0ST5 
ENTITLEMENT AMOUNT 






i 


LESS DEDUCTIONS 






3, 


CNTITLEMf NT AVAaASLE FDR BUDGET ACTIVITIES 








FROCRAM INCCJMF 






SURPLUS FROM URBAN RENEWAL FRQJICT SETTLEME NT 




e 


tOANFROCEEDS 






UNOSLiGATEn *-lJND$ PRIOR FROORAM YEAR 




8. 


TOTAL RFSOUru.feS FOR FROGf>i>M ACTIVITY COSTS 


o— 




^fnt Ctfwfdf 74-4 


HUD . 701S.5 ' 
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tamili€s in Ann Arbor. The target population for community 
development programs encompasses the entire city for some 
projects and a concentrated area of activity for o^i^er 
projects. The concentrated area of activity includes t6 
census tracts in addition to the 1 census tract that was 
being served by model cities.*,* 

Commentina on the shift ir. the type ot programs funded 
by the city under each of the two acts. Mayor Albert H. 
Wheeler told the Advisory committee: 

This to me is a very clear indication 
that r.he intent of the city government 
[was] to eliminate model cities as an 
influential part of this total 
community development revenue sharing 
program, and in effect, terminate those 
programs that existed under model 
cities. (p. 58) 

. The mayor went on to say^ "I see model cities as having 
b^en basically a people-oriented program, and delivery of 
services to th^ people-" This use ot program funds changed 
under community development, according to the mayor, and he 
told the Advisory committee that he was making efforts to 
"get a redistribution of the money and to attempt to see 
that it is mor» community oriented," (p, 62) 

Mayor Wheeler also told the Advisory Committee that 
program services to the poor were being reduced under the 
Housing and community Development Act because the city had 
chosen a target population nearly five times the sxze of 
that in the model neiqhborhood. At the same time, according 
to the mayor, the city has reduced the amount of money being 
spent on public services,.. "If we ate going to provide 
additional services to additional people [as envisioned by 
the act], you can't do it with the same amount or less 
money," he said, (p. 59) 

In describing the effects of these program changes on 
the minority community. Mayor Wheeler told the Advisory 
Committef-, "I would not want to say that there was anything 
ov^'rtly or blatantly racist [about the shift in programs], 
but the net effect of what happened does have some serious 
racial impact," (p, 81) 
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BENTON HARBOR- BQITOH TOWNSHIP 



Budget allocations for the Benton Harbor-Bentbn 
Township model cities program are shown ir. table U. First- 
year budget allocations for the Benton Harbor (city) 
comirmity development program are shown ir. table 5, and 
budget allocations for Benton Township are shown in table 6. 

Under their combined model cities program, Benton 
Harbor and Benton Township spent funds principally for 
putaic service programs. The cumulative budget (last column 
on table H) for the entire program shows t^iat $3.25 million 
(69 percent of all funds) was spent for services, including 
education, health, social services,, recreation, crime, job 
development, transportation, and environmental protection. 
Th" model cities program spent $320,000 on housing and 
t)ousing-r elated physical development programs and $115,000 
on reiocarion programs, accounting for 9 percent of the 
total. Remaining funds were spent on administration, 
citizens' participation, and evaluation activities. 

Under the Housing and Community Development Act, Benton 
Harbor and Benton Township budgeted funds principally tor 
pfysicdi development programs. Benton Township budgeted 57 
percent of its available community d^-velopment funds, 
faU3,700 out of $778,000, for public works projects and 
housing rehabilitation. A tOTial of $70,000 was budgeted for 
public services, accounting for 9 percent of the total 
funis. benton harbor (ciry) budgeted 72 percent of its 
community development funds for physical development 
f rejects, including acquisition cf property, public worKS, 
code enforcement," clearance, rehabilitation, and relocation 
attriburable to physical development. The city budgeted 
$222,301 for public service projects and the continuation of 
niciei cities proj-5cts. This amount accounts for 18 percent 
of ^h^ total available funds. 

For comparative purposes the- coiTibined total spent by 
Trn^-on fiarbor and Benton Township ot. public srervices under 
tli^ iiousinq and Community Development Act was $292,301, lb 
P^rc-:nt ot th^ total funds avaiiable to the t;wo communities. 

The target population served by the commUiiity 
U€veio{.wf-nt tunds encompasses the entire city of Benton 
Hr-rhor at-d ^he entire Township of Benton.'' Under the mod 3l 
cities proaram, a target jxipulation encompassing the area's 
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heaviest concentration of minorities and poor families had 
been served. (pp. 169, 170) 

rn testimony before the Michigan Advisory Committee, 
witnesses expressed their opinions regarding the differences 
in programming between model cities and community 
development. Judd Spray, director of community development 
for t?e Township of Benton, told the Advisory Committee that 
there were differences between the tvio programs and that the 
diff-^rences were due to the "nature of the community 
development act and the instructior.s for the application. 

Mr. spray went on to say that the new act has put 
cities and citizens in a dilemma: 

They would like to make the environment 
a better piac** in which to live 
[physical development], but at the same 
time they would also like to upgrade 
the lifestyle and add some of these 
amenities [public service programs] but 
the program just doesn't seem to 
stretch far enough for both of them, 
(p. 191J 

As a result the public service programs had been cut back. 
The Housing and Community Development Act places emphasis on 
rousing, rehabilitation, and public works, Mr. Spray told 
the Advisory Committee, and social programs are approved 
only m a "supporting function ot rehabilitation 
activities." (p. 189) 

Mr. sprav indicated to the Advisory ccmraittee that the 
Changes intt.e type ot progran^ funded by the ^^^V w^r^ not 
du*^ to th^ quality of programs operated under model c^^^^^- 
He'conmented that many ot them had been "good programs" and 
"wi^ regret that some of these model cities programs art 
phasing out," 

Melvin Farmer, who directed the model cities program 
arid ther: became the director of the community development 
program in the city of Benton Harbor, told the Advisory 
ci^i^tee that the "differences in target populations between 
th^ two programs will reduce^ benefits to minpriti'^s: 

The ability of officials to respond to 
th^ needs of poor and minorities will 
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scrained by t.he elimination ot 
target areas ani the detiration of the 
geographic bounds for a total program, 
in a citywide program, community 
develo£3mfent block grant funding vrau Id 
inherently be available to more; 
residents, [than through the use of 
model neighborhood target areas] 
thereby decreasing the amount df funds 
available to concentrate strictly on 
problems of poverty and blightL" (p. 
169) / 

In addition, Mr. Farmer pointed out the ^itywxde approach 
had mcr^'ased the competi4:ion among prog/ram sponsors for 
availablp* funis and that this competitid>n "again has the 
effect of leaving out the poor, elderly, and less organized 
citizenrv of -zhe community." (pp. 169i 170) 

/ 

Asked to dam up his opinion of the attitudes of the 
city's low- and moderate-income families toward the program 
•changf-s, Silas Leqg, who served as dj^rector of the Model 
Cities Citizens Steerintf Council and is now on the Benton 
Harbor Community Devel<^pment Advisory council, told the 
Advisory committ:ee, "They are net h^ppy with it." . (p. 257) 

./ 

DETROIT i I 

Budget allocations for the Det^roit model cities program 
are shown in t^ble 7, and the firsti-year budget for 
community development, is shown in table 8. 

j 

Under model cities the city spent funds principally for 
public service programs. The cumulative totals for all 
funds budgeted under model cities show that $52,910,000 was 
spent on public services, including education, health, 
social services, recreation, crime ! prevention, job 
development, transportation, and ehvironmental protection. 
These programs accounted for 71 percent of the total budget. 
The city spent S5, 121,000 on physidal development housing 
programs and $3,283,000 on relocatipn programs associated 
with housinq development. These expenditures accounted for 
approximately 11 percent of the tot41 budget. The remaining 
funds were spent on office space, administration, citizen 
participation, and evaluation activities. 
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Under the Housing and Commimity Development Act the 
city budgeted its funds principally for physical development 
programs, including urban renewal projects, public works, 
clearance, rehabilitation, and relocation payments. These 
programs accounted for 64 percent of the total community 
development budget*. The amount of funding going to public 
services, $3, 525,000, * • accounted for 11 percent of the 
total budget. 

Model cities funds were used in a target area of the 
city that included a high concentration of low-income and 
minority families. (p. 518) Under the Housing and Community 
Development Act the city has enlarged the target population; 
some programs serve concentrated poverty areas while others 
are citywide, thus encompassing a wide range of income 
groups . * * 

In testimony before the Michigan Advisory Committee, 
witnesses expressed their opinions regarding program 
differences between model cities and community development. 
David Nelson, assistant administrator for social planning 
and development of the Detroit model cities program, told 
the Advisory Committee: 

I think in general we will see, at 
least in Detroir, a shift away from 
social programs to physical programs in 
the transition process to the block 
grant community development program. 
This change I think, primarily, was 
mandated by the way the legislation was 
written. (p. 516) 

Commentinq on the shift in targFH populations, Mr. Nelson 
told the Advisory committee: 

When you don't have very much money to 
begin with- -.and then you are advised 
that you can go citywide with that 
money, instead of concentrating it in 
the model neighborhood target area, the 
answer is obvious. The more you 
disperse your money the less impact you 
are going to have. (p, 518) 
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^Eafl Adamaszek, who served as chairman of the citizens 
governing boart! of the Detroit model cities prograwt told 
the Advisory coimnittee: 

I have ^ seen the change. I have seen 
the ciJt backs in the various social 
service programs. And I have seen the 
/ effects of cutting back those 

programs that have as their objective 
alleviating the burdens of the poQiC^ and 
the disabilities imposed upon them in 
— - — t«rm« -of hatving-^-dec«fit ^mwan- J-ife-. — 

(p. 568) 

FLINT 

* * 

The model cities program in Flint was operated by 
Genesee County and the model neighborhood included areas of 
the county outside the city limits of Flint, Flint, 
however, received the entire model cities hold- harmless ^ 
allocation becaiise 80 percent of all model cities programs 
had operated within the city limits. Decisions regarding 
the use of model cities funds were made, with the final 
authority of the Genesee County commissioners and decisions 
reqardinq the use of Flint's community development funds 
were made with final authority of thf- city council. 

Under model cities Genesee County spent funds 
principally for public service programs. The fourth-year 
application from' the county, table 9, shows that 
cumulatively the model cities program spent $7,8 million on 
services, including education, health, social services, 
recreation, crime prevention, job training, business 
devpiopment, and environmental protection. These 
expenditures accounted for 58 percent of the total budget. 
The county spent $1,238,000 on housing and housing 
development programs and $565,000 on relocation programs 
related to housing development. These expenditures 
accounted for 13 percent of the model cities budget. The 
rer.aining funds were spent on adniinistratiqn, citizens' 
participation, and evaluation activities. 

Under the Housing and community Development Act (table 
10) the city of Flint budgeted its funds principally for 
physical development programs, including public works, 
purchase ot property, clearance, rehabilitation, completion 
of urbar renewal projects, and relocation. These programs 
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accounted fur 77 percent of the total available budget 
Cf5,993,700) . Flint allocated $703,300 for public service 
programs. This amount represents 9 percent of the total 
conuiiunity development budget. 

Target po^julations of the various projects in the Flint 
commimity development budget vary. Some, such as the 
continuation of urban renewal projects, are limited to a 
target area with heavy minority and low-income 
concentrations. Other projects, such as rehabilitation 
loans and land acquisition, are citywide in scope, 

In testimony before the Michigan Advisory Committee, 
witnesses expressed their opinions regarding the changes in 
programming between model cities and commur.ity develbpmqnt, 
Daniel Boggan, Jr., city manager of Flint, told the Advisory 
Committee in his wrirten comments: 

I believe that on a categorical basis 
people knew they had to deal with 
' specific problems under model cities . 

However, the CDA Housing and Community 
Development Act of 197«* is a shotgun 
approach to solving urban problems, it 
allows the local decisionmakers to make 
the decision. I believe it can hamper 
the city's ability to deal with the 
needs of the poot, and minority 
community if not jproperly focused. 

To the extent that the municipal 
officials are. committed to deal with 
urban problems the Housing and 
Cbmmunity Development Act of 1974 
p^ovi-ies a mechanism to do so. 
Hjowever, to the extent that those 
officials are not committed, the act 
a,lso provides them enouqh leeway to do 
dther things that would be beneficial 
tjo the community but not necessarily to 
tjhe poor and minority. 2* 

Gloria Grant, represf-nting-the Genesee county model 

cities agency, told the Advisory committee that programs of 
the type funded under inod>?l cities, "seem to be headed for 
oblivion. All services will be terminated and a void will 
exist in the model cities community. The termination will 
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■atteot approximately 27,000 residents ot which 79.1 percent 
vare minorities (pp. 270, 271) 



According to Ms. Grant, the difference in target 
populations between the two programs means that commixnity 
development funds will have "no significant impact" on 
certain "blighted, poverty, and Minority concentrated 
areas." CP- 275) Funds that previously went into these model 
neighborhood areas are now being used to "beef up the urban 
renewal areas and the city's administrative budget," Ms. 
Grant said. "This has been accomplished at the expense of 
thv model cities areas which contained a high minority 
concentration." (p. 275) 

GRAND RAPIDS 

Budget allocations for the Grand Rapids model cities 
program are shown in table 11. and the first-year budget for 
community development is shown in table 12. ^ 

TTnder model cities Grand Rapids spent funds principally 
tor public service programs. Ot the r,otal funds budgeted 
throuah June 30, 1975, $a.a million was spent on public 
service programs, including education, health; sopial 
services, recreation, crime prevention, job development, 
economic development, transportation, «nd environmental 
protection- These expenditures accounted for 56 percent of 
the total budget. The city spent: $220,000 on housing 
dev*=-lopment and $298,000 on relocation projects associated 
with housing development. These expenditures accounted for 
7 pp^rcent of the total budget. The remaining funds v?er9 
spent for administration, citizen participation, audits, and 
evaluation activities. 

Under the Housing and coirununity Development Act, Grand 
Rapids budgeted funds principally for physical development 
progrcAHis, including public works, acquisition of property, 
code enforcement, clearance, rehabilitation, and relocation. 
A total of $3.9 million was budgeted tor these projects, 
accounting for 81 percent of thfr total available budget. 
The city budgeted ^235, 000 foi continuation of model cities 
public service programs, and ari additional $1^*1,000 from the 
"local option" category was later placed in the public 
service category for a total ot $i*26,000. This amount 
accounted for 9 percent of the total available community 
development budg-at. 
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Under model cities, all program funds were spent in a 
tarqet area of the city that had a heavy concentration of 
low-incoine and minority families. Under community 
development, some projects continue to be targeted to 
specific areas of the city while others are citywide in 
scope. 2 2 

In testimony before the Michigan Advisory Committee, > 
witnesses expressed their opinions regarding the changes in 
programming between the two acts. Ora Spady, Grand Ripids 

orfor ih! ^^r'"'^^: Advisory Ccjimittee tha? even 

prior to the xmplementation of the Housing and Community 
Development Act, the comi^iunity became aware that the tvoes 

^Lf.^ZtlTt^'t^'^^^ •^^'''''^^ """^^^ ^^^^^^ iongeJ be 

supported by the city: 

For the last two years... we have 
attempted to try to get State and other 
Federal funding to continue some of our 
social programs because basically I 
think we faced the reality at the local 
level, especially ir. the planning 
process, that very few funds would be 
spent out of community development for 
the continuation of social programs, 
(p. 808) 

^ Regarding the change in target populations, Mr." Spady 
told the Advisory Committee: 

^ When we begin to compare the 

geographical area that the model cities 
funds were allocated for versus the 
community development funds, which is 
citywide, then we will see that the 
percentage of impact would be much less 
through community development than 
through the geographical' target area of 
the model cities program. It means 
that the impact no longer exists 
because you have to begin to give 
, priority on a citywide basis. (pp. 
805, 810) 

KT^.5,^l?^^?"^."^f^^" ^ member of the Grand Rapids Model 
Nei&fhborhood citizens Committee and president of th*> 
National Citizens Participation Council, an organization 
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that linkea toqether the .citizens' participation ^ ^ . 
orqanizations of 1U5 model cities programs throughout the 
country. He told the Advisory committee that the community 
development programs, "will not serve the needs of lQY;fK?a 
moderate- income and lower- inc<Mne persons of tne identifxaoie 
segments of the community. Nor does the local 
plan.. .reflect the best interest of racial minorities or 
tliose of the low- and moderate- income population of Grand 
Rapids." (p. 843) 

Armond Robinson, who served as executive director of 
the model neighborhood citizens committee, noted that 
changes brought about by the implementation of the Housing 
and community Development Act will "revert the methods of 
doing business back to the pre- 1966 era; which said that 
local city government knows best." Mr. Robinson went on to 
sav. "Thi3 will further result in the neai extinction of 
those .software type services which model cities provided 
to the community...." (p. 855) 

HIGHLAND ?ARK 

Budqat allocations for the Highland Park model cities 
program are shown in table 13, and the first-year budget for 
community development is ishown in table 14. 

Under model cities the city spent funds principally for 
/public service proarams. The cumulative budget fof^il 
funds spent under model cities shows that $5.3 million was 
spen^- on public service programs, including education, 
health, social s-rvices, recreation, crime prevention, 30b 
development, and economic development. These programs 
accounted for 61 percent of the budget. The city spent 
$512,000 on housing-related programs. This total accounted 
for 6 percent of the budget. Remaining funds were spent on 
administr cation, citizens* participation, and evaluation 
activities. 

Under the Housing and coniniunity Development Act the 
city budget*-d its funds principally for physical development 
proqrams, including acquisition of property, public works, 
cod^ enforcement, cl-arance, rehabilitation, completion of 
urban r-newal projects, and relocation assistance. These 
programs accounted for 66 percent of the budget. The amount 
of funding goinq to the provision of public services, 
$294,615, account-=>d tor 7 percent of the total available,- 
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under model cities. Highland Park concentrated the 
expenditure of funds to a target area population 
encompassing a large portion of low-income and minority 
»^S^;if^;.-H''f^f community development the city continued to 
^It^l^ ^"^^^^ population approach for some projects while 
others were funded on a citywide basis. 



LANSING 



Budget allocations for the Lansing model cities program, 
are shown m table 15. and the first-year budget for 
coirinittnity^^-^opment is shown in table 16. 

Under model cities the city spent its funds principally 
for public service programs, including education, health, 
social services, recreation, crime prevention, -ob 
development, economic development, transportation, and 

nn''iHo2^^''^^lP''°^r^^°"- ^ ^^^^^ million was spent 

on these services during the 5 years of the p-ogram. ^ 
accounting for ^9 percent of the oudget. The city spent S3 
million on housing development and $800,000 on relocation 
related to housing development. These programs accounted 
for 2i* percent of the total budget. The remaining funds 
were spent for administration, citizen participation, 
planning, and evaluation activities. 

Under communit/ development Lansing budgeted its funds 
-^^ physical development activities, including 
acquisition of property, public works, code enfircem^nf. 
fi^f^^f^' ^eh^^'ilit^tion. and relocation. A total of 
^ft'^I '! r ^"^P^®^ these programs, accounting for 
58 percent of the budget. The city budgeted SI. 009. 490 for 

^u^^^"" services, including the continuation 
of model cities public service programs. 2* These budget 
figures represent 16 percent of the total funds available. 

In testimony before the Michigan Advisory committee, 
witnesses expressed their opinions regarding the program 
differences between the two acts. Mayor Gerald Gravis told 
the Advisory Committees 

community development is not a model 
cities program written in different 
terms, it is a pronounced change from 
an emphasis on social service programs 
to the concept that these programs are 
only valuable if they are instituted to 
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support a primary thrust of physical 
development, particularly in the area 
of housing. (p. »*29) 

Mayor Graves told the Advisory Conunittee he was 
optimistic about the ability of the new legislation to 
provide programs for the needs of the poor and for 
minorities. However, he warned, "The intent4on of Congress 
can all too readily be subverted by bureaucratic meddling by 
HUD ana other Federal departments and activities of local 
government-" (pp. U30, a3t) 

Ralph Casc'^rilla, acting community development director 
of Lansing, told the Advisory committee that: 

social services were basically an add- 
on provision in this legislation to 
assist in the rehabilitation of housing 
and the ef f ective^^tilizatic»i of 
physical improvements. I don't think 
anyone would maintcdn that physical 
improvement must not be supported by a 
certain degree of social service 
programs. However, that is not the 
primary emphasis of the new ccsmnunity 
development program. (p. '435} 

As a result of the legislation, Mr. Cascarilla noted, a 
clear change in programming in Lansing has occurred; a 
deemphasis on social services and an increased emphasis on 
public improvements. (p. ^37) 

Harry Smith, a member of the executive committee of the 
Model Cities Policy Board in Lansing, told the Advisory- 
Committee that the Housing and community Development Act has 
been interpreted as "essentially a piece of "bricks and 
mortar" legislation, with a heavy emphasis upon physical 
rather than social service projects." Mr. Smith noted, 
however, that this shift in program emphasis had been done 
at the expense of the social service projects developed 
, under model cities, and at the expense of providing citizens 
with a meaningful role in the development of local public 
policy. (p- 399) 
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Budget allocations for the Saginaw model cities prcgram 
are showa in table 17, and the first-year budget for 
community development is shown in table 18. 

Under model cities the city spent funds princip£»lly for 
public service programs, including education, health, social 
services, recreation, crime prevention, job devielopment, 
transportation, and environmental protection. Expenditures 
on these programs totaled $3.7 million throughout the^life 
■ot the program, accounting for 73 percent of the total^^funds 
spent. The city spent $380,000 for housing development 
programs and $38,000 on relocation associated with housing 
development. These expenditures accounted for 8 percent of 
the total budget. The remaining funds v?ere spent on 
administration, citizens* participation, and evaluation • 
activities. 

Under the Housing and Community Development Act the ' 
city budgeted its funds principally for physical development 
programs, including public works, property acquisition, code 
enforcement, clearance, rehabilitation, relocation, and a 
loan guarantee for public works project. These programs 
totaled $1,908,800, accounting for 60 percent of the budget. 
Expenditures for public service programs and the 
continuation of model cities public service programs totaled 
$810,500,2 5 accounting for 26 percent of the available 
budget. 

Under model cities funds were spent in a concentrated 
target area of the city, census tracts 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, 
which included a2. 3 percent of the minority families living 
m Saginaw and 39.2 percent of the families wxth poverty- 
level incomes. Under community development most of the 
programs have been expanded and the programs have the entire 
city as their target population. Seven out of eight model 
cities public services programs continued by the city 
expanded to cover the entire city.z* 

In testimony before the Michigan Advisory Committee, 
witnesses expressed their opinions regarding program 
differences between model cities and community development. 
Terry Pruitt, dir-ctor of Sagir^v?«s model cities program, ' 
told the Advisory Committee: 
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COMMl»lfTY OEVELOnviENT BUDGST 


A. i OAKUMAU 1 

q AMifiOMiirr 


1* AI^UCATKIN MO. 




City Of S^tiMii. KlchiMn 1..^, 


AH 




MO. 


WIQCmM AcnviTY 


AMOUMT 


1. 


ACCUfSITtON 0W REAL^no^ftrr 


AAA 


« 


r«#9i^w wwvf*^m, f MwtWf T ImI, BITS HMFfflOVKlilCN^V 


t7C AAA 


3L 






C 


t 

CLlARANCi. OfMOUTlClM IliMAlfLITATfaM 


L% AM 




HEHAtfLfTATfOM LOAMt AMB flflAMn 


tCA AAA 


D 


SPECIAL PUCMiCTl ^OK CE-DSRLV Alun MAMf%i^AM«n 


• 

0 




rATM^RTV^wn LOSS OF nCnTAI, ihCOMI 


9.000 i 


c. 




4.500 






238,000 


16. 


FAYMCNTO^ NON vfOillALSHAftEl 


0 


11. 




0 


1^ 


HE LOCATION FAVMCNTt AND ASAfftTAMf^C 


200.000 


lyL 






14 


AOMIM!$T9iATiVf 


260,000 




eOMTINUAtiOv or MOOCL CJTiSS ACTIVITftS 


716,700 


lib 


SUBTOTAL 


2,320.700 


11, 


CONTfNatNCICS ANOA^fl UMFECi^ilO LOCAL C^tOW ACTlVlTlIi (N^ fm 0MCM^ iO% 0f9m$ 


0 , • 




TOTAt moORAM ACtrVITV C«Tf 


2.321,7009 


% 


r. RESOUflCCS roil MOOflAM ACTIVITY com 
tNTlTLlMiNT AMOUNT 


$3,60SgOOO 






Model CltUs Trmnsitional Funds 9436, 
Liss ocoucnoisoi Lou GuMAntss SSO^S^ 


! 








ENTITLEMChrt AVAIL^^ftLi P^H tUOOlT ACTIVITliS 


2,321,700 


4. 


^HOOHAM INCO«^<e 


0 ' 




tt/^Ut PHOm UffiAN ACNCWAL I^M04«CTttTTLCMlNT 


0 




LOAHfUOCffOS ■ / I 


1 TM AM 
Af /v9|UI|v 




/ / * 

IMOfLIOATCO f UNm • ^mon FHOaftAM YfAll 


0 


0. 


// ^ , ' 

TOTAt ReSOURCf S FO« moCHAM ACTfVITy CmTt 


4,090.000 


^ O CiHfik t^g if cast $ inck*4t^tt^^$ cm* f^kkk P^iti «|[^<Ml tf/tf fte* «t rrjKftwtf FiSMiMsmg^ 
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I think it is important to understand 
that the model cities program started 
out as being a demonstration program » 
and a prograun— at least in <Mir 
community— specif ically directed at the 
minority community and at, boman service 
programs. The new legislation 
[community development] shifts to more 
physical development progranwiing rather 
than human services programming. jC 
think there is going to be a Very / 
definite impact on some of the.kindp of 
programs, and the things that life ba^ 
been doing as part of our model cities 
program, just by the very nature of the 
[new] legislation. (p. 612) 

In addition to the ehift in the type of programs 
funded, Mr. Pruitt noted a shift in the target popiilations 
receiving benefits from the funds: 

In terms of numbers, the model 
neighborhood area in Saginaw was 
comprised of some 15,000 people, I 
would expect that probably 95-96 
percent of those people were black. So 
you can see that the model cities 
program in Saginaw was most definitely 
directed at the minority community as 
opposed to the total community [as 
under community development] which is 
about 95,000 or so and somewhere around 
25 to 30 percent minority. So, in 
terms of programming citywide^^^ere is 
a basic watering down of our/programs, 
(pp. 613, 514) 

Howard Sheltraw, director of community development for 
Saginaw, told the Advisory Committee that many of the 
community development programs continued to sterve target^ 
populations of poor and minority families, and that thoste 
programs which were expanded continued to serve people with 
needs. "I don«t see any particular problem with it 
[shifting the target population]. We're [^oing] from a 
population with 90 percent minority composition down to a 
population with about 50 percent minority composition. They 
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going*on^"*^(p^^655^^ neighborhood deterioration that is 
USE OF HOD FOHOS 

The Housing and Community Development Act of 1974 is a 
consolidation of eight U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 

^*^at were in existence during the years 
!" l!^®® categorical programs provided Federal 

funds to citxes on an application basis for use in attackina 
pressing urban problems. One of those programs, model 

^i;^i!!X.,^''°^^t?.^""^® either physical improvement 
projects or public service programs. The other seven 
programs— urban renewal, historic preservation, open space 

rSh.h??f2.?r"^^^^''^^^°''!^ neighborhood facilities grants, 
rehabilitation loans, and public facility loans— provided 
funds for physical improvement projects. 

During the first year of the Housing and Community 
Development Act, cities were entitled to receive a block of 
funds equal to the average yearly funds they had received 
rrom the eight HUD programs during the years 1968-72. 

In order to determine what, if any, differences there 
were m the way cities used their community development 
funds as compared to funds available under the eight 
categorical programs, the Michigan Advisory Committee 
analyzed the funding choices made by cities both before and 
after passage of the 197<» act. 

Since model cities offered communities the "widest 
aiscretion" in funding choices of any of the eight 
categorical programs and because citizens" participation was 
a required element of the model cities decisionmaking 
process,., the Advisory Committee has paid particular 
attention to the relative proportion of HUD funS goinq to 
those programs chosen under model cities. The Advisory 
Com;jiitte«? has then sought to determine if those same types 
of progra^ns wer^ funded in relatively the same proportion 
under cont.nunity development as they had been funded durina 
the years 1968-72- 

The Advisory Committee has' assumed, for the purpose of 
"^^^ "^^^^ cities was the principal program, 
of^the eight categorical programs, that provided funding for 
public service prbgrams such as health, education, and job 
development. In its analysis the Advisory Committee has 
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/ 

/ 

Ci-ty Ann Arbor 





Average Asmual 

DHUD Funding 
1968--1972 


■1' 

Percent 
o£ Total 


First Year 
KCD Act 
FutidinR 


Percent 
of Total 


Percent Change 
(Increase 4- 
Decrease « -} 


Total - - 


2,475,000 


100% 


2,4/6,000 


10v% 




Public Service 
Pros^rasis -Total ^, 


721,825 


29% 


660,750 


27% 


- 8.5X 


Public Service 
Programs by 

Education 


133,825 




0 




- \m. 


Health 


175,850 




183,650 




+ W 


Social Service 


125,750 




163,350 




+ 3051 


Recreation/ 
Culture 


80,400 




148,500 




+ 85% 


Criiae/ . 
Delinquency 


102,750 




„65,250 




- 37% 


Manpower/ Job 
Developnient^ 


36.000 




0 




- looa 


Economic/Business 
Development 


0 




100,000 




+ 


Transportation/ 
Conmiunicat ion 


57,250 




0 




- iocs; 


Environmental 
Protection aiid 
Development 


10,000 




■ 0 




- 100% 

-. — 1 
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city jitttcm Harbor /Stotaa Toimihip 



Public Servica 

Public Sarvica 
Prograsis by 
Category 



Social Servic e 

Recreation/ 
Culture 



Delinquency 

Manpover/Job 
Development 



l^varaga Aonual 
OmiD Fusing 
1/1968-1972 



Econodic/Buainess 
_Pevclopment 



Transportation/ 

Cocsnunication 

Environmental 
Protection and 
Development 



115 > 750 



3,250 



104,000 



17,750 



116,750 



8,750 



103,000 



10,000 



42,000 



Parent Change 
(Increase - 

_ Decrease » 



73% 
11% 



10<R 
100% 



- 44% 



64% 



- 100% 



^Reduction frOD : 968-1972 average is- due to funds granted to the city bv the 
Dap«b>«nt of Hou^.ing and Urban Davelope^t durinftbe transSlo^^i^dr Thi. 
figure repreaanta the total fund, available to tbi city for the f iJat Jmt of 
Coomunity Devalopsaent activity. . " 
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"tabulated alJ. non-model cit^ies funds as "physical 
development" money and has added to that total all model 
cities £unds used for housing and programs reiated to 
housing development. The tables following use "average- 
year" dollar figures for model cities spending. These 
figures were reached by dividing the total cumulative 

-budgets (see tables in previous portion of this section) by 
the number of years the program was in existence. 

This portion of the study also breaks down each city«s 
total public service budget into program categories such as 
education, crime prevention, and health care. These funding 
levels are then compared %d.th funding levels \under the / 
community development act to determine if cities have . , ' / 
altered the amount or proportion of funding from what it had 
been during the years 1968-72. ^ 

Ann Arbor received an average of $2,475,000 in HUD 
funding during the years 1968-72 for those programs 
consolidated in the Housing and community Develoj^ment Act 
(see table 19). Ihe Ann Arbor modei cities program 
allocated an average of $721,825 a year to public^ service 
programs, accounting for 29 percfjnt of all the consolidated 
HUD funds spent in the city. The budget for community 
develODment shows that $660,750 has be^ff allocated to public 
services. This figure represents 27 percent of tbfe total 
available budget and is an 8.5 percent decrease ih the 
amount of HUD funding being spent on public service programs 
in the city. Changes in specific program categories are 
shown in table 19. 

Benton Harbor and Benton Township received an average 
of $2,416,000 in HUD funding during the years 1968-72 for 
those programs consolidated in the Housing and community 
Development Act (see table 20). The Benton Harbor-Benton 
Township model cities programs allocated an average of 
$813,000 a year to public service programs, accounting for 
34 percent of the consolidated HUD funds spent in the two 
communities. The budget for community development shows 
that the two communities allocated $292,000 for public 
service programs. This figure represents 15 percent ot the 
total available community development funds and is a 64 
percent decrease in the amount of HUD funding being spent on 
public Service programs in the community. Changes in 
specific program categories are shown in table 20. 
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^ ^. laBLE 21 

City Patroit 



Total 


Aver^iga Axmual 
DHUD Funding 
1968-1972 


Peresat 
of Total 


First Yur 
ma Act 

Fundloj^ 


Ferceat 
. of Total 


Pcrcant Chang* 
(Incraaaa " + 
Qecrcaat * -) 


34,101,000 




*31,331,400 




- a 


Public Service 
Prosrrims -Toc<l 


10,582,000 




3,525,000 


lis; 


- 671 


Public Stfvictt 
Programs by 
Category 

Education 


2,789,800 




.0 




- lOOX 


Health 


not OAA 




3,050,000 




+ IX 


Social Service 


1,012,000 




0 




- lOOX 


Recreation/ 
Culture 


915, 6{K) 




100,000 




- 89S 


Crixae/ 
DelltiQuency 


393,600 




88,000 




- 78J 


Manpower/ Job 

Development 


968,400 




0 




- looa 


Economic/Business 
Development 


176,400 




0 




- lOOR 


Transportation/ 

Comunlcatlon 


877,200 




287,000 




- en 


Envirorraental 
Protection and 
Dftvelopment 


421,800 




0 




- loox 



♦Reduction from 1968-1972 average is due to funds granted to the city by the 
5eparta*nt of Housing and Urban Dcvelopiaent during the tranaltitm period. This 
figure represents the total fuiais available tn the city for the first year of 

Ce nnnu nity Development activity. 
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TABLE 22 



City Flint 



Total 



Public S«rvic« 



Public S«rvlc« 
Progrns by 
CattgQry 



Education 
Health 



Av«r«g« Aimuiil 
DUUO Funding 
1968-19?2 



P«rc«nt 

of Tof 1 



8J15,200 



1,560,400 



Social Service 



Recreation/ 
Culture 



Crlxae/ 

_Delinquflncy 



Kanpover/Job 
Dcvelomoant 



352,400 



232,400 



104,200 



334,400 



140^800 



265,400 



18& 



First Vear 
ECD Act 



7,737,000* 



703,300 



Hot 

AvaiUble 



Percent 
of Total 



9% 



Percent Changa 
(Increase - + 
Decreaie 



11% 



551 



Economic/ Bus incaa 
pevelopment 



Transportation/ 
Cocisuni cation _ _ 



Ettvlronisental 
Protection and 
Developoant 



98,800 



32,000 



♦Reduction froQ 1968-1972 avaraga is due to funds granted to tha . 
l^artitot of Housing and Urban Davalop^t during the transition pericd. This 

?I^Srj^ r««?^ total funds available to the city for the first yaar of 

Cojwunity DBV«lopm6nt activity. 
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Detroit received an average of S3i*, 101,000 in ftOD 
funding during the years 1968-72 for those programs 
consolidated in the Housing and community Development Act of 
1974 (see table 21), The Detroit model cities program 
allocated an average of *10, 582,000 a year to public service 
programs, accounting for 31 percent of the consolidax^ed HOD 
funds spent m the city. The community development budiiet 
for Detroit shows the city allocated 53,525,000 for public 
service programs. This figure represents 11 percent of the 
total available community uevelopment budget and is a 67 
percent reduction ir. the amount of HUD funds being spent on 
public service programs in the city. Changes in specific 
program-categories are shown in table 21, 

Flint received an average ot $8,715,200 in HUD funding 
during the years 1968-72 (see table 22). This figure 
includes 90 percent of the average model cities funds 
(Genesee County, which operated the model cities program, 
spent approximately 80 percent of the program's funds m the 
city of Flint) , plus the average of the other sev*>n 
consolidated programs. The model cities program spent an 
average of $1,560,aoO a year ir. Flint on public service 
programs, accounting for 18 percent of the consolidated HUD 
tunas expended in the city. 

The budget for community development shows that no 
money has specifically been allocated to public service 
programs. However, the city has indicated that up to 
1703,300 of its "c ntingency« fund might be spent for public 
services. This fi^are represents 9 percent of the available 
community development budget and a 55 percent reduction in 
the amount of HUD funds being spent on public service 
programs in the city of Flint. Since allocations of the 
contingency funds have not yet been made, no comparison of 
individual program categories is possible. 

Grand Rapids received an average of $4,762,000 in HUD 
funding during the years 196 8-72 for those programs 
consolidated in the Housing and Community Development Act of 
197a (see table 23) . The Grand Rapids model cities program 
allocated an average of $1,107,000 for public service 
programs, accounting for 23 percent of the consolidated HUD 
funds spent in the city. The community development budget 
tor the city shows an allocation of $285,000 for 
continuation of model cities public service programs, and an 
additional $U1,000 from the "contingency" fund was 
allocated to public service programming after submission o^ 
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city Gvas^ R<pld«^ 





Average Annual 

1368-197?. 


of Total 


First Year 
HCD Act 
Fund ins 


iPercent 
o£ Total 


Percent (Stange 
(Incrtaaa ■ + 
Decrease - -) 


Total 


' 4,762,000 




4,762,000 






Public Service 
Pr ogr taifi -Total 


1.107.000 


23% 


426,000 


9X 


- 6ZIL 


Public Service 
Program* by 
Category 

Educat ion 


124.000 




80.000 




- 36% 


Health 


222.000 




341,000 




+ 54% 


Social Service 


62,000 




0 




- lOOi 


Recreation/ 

Culture 


9,750 




5.000 




- 49% 


Cricne/ 
Delinauency 


69,000 




0 




- 100% 


Manpower/ Job 
Developaent _ 


269,500 




0 




- 100% 


Ecoxuxnic / Sua inesa 
Development 


310,750 




0 




- 100% 


Transportation/ 
CocTSunication 


29.250 




0 




- 100% 


Exsviromsental 
Protection and 
Development 


10,750 








- 100% 
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. TABLE 24 



City Hlghlaod Park 



Total 


Average Annual 
DHUB Funding 
1968-1972 


Percent 
of Total 


First Yeju: 
KCD Act 
Funding 


of Total 


Percent Chuge 

\LaCVCUMB + 

Decreast - >) 


5,017,000 




4,349,728* 




- 13X 


Public Service 
Frosrams-Tot&l 


1,058,000 


21% 


284,615 


7% 


- 73H 


Public Service 
Programs by 
Category 

Educat ioa 


137,200 




0 




- 10051 


Health 


231,400 




68,615 




- 70% 


Social Service 


324,000 




196,000 




- 4051 


Recreation/ 
Culture 


154, 4(K} 




0 




- 10021 


Cringe/ 
Delinquency 


103,200 




20,000 




- SIX 


Manpower/ Job 
Development 


102,200 




0 




- 1007. 


£conomic/Busine£S 
Dl /elopmenf: 


5,600 




0 




- 1007. 


Transportation/ 

Cocimun i c a 1 1 0 n 


0 




0 






Environmental 
Protection and 
Development 


0 




0 







^Reduction from 1968-1972 average is due to funds granted to the city by the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development during the transition period. This 
figure represents the total funds available to the city for the first year of 
CoTTsnunity Development activity. 
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the oriainal budget to HUD; These funds represent 9 percent 
of the total community development budget and a 62 percent 
reduction in the amount of HUD funding going to public 
service programs in the city, changes in specific program 
categories are shown in table 23. 

'" Highland Park received an average of $5,017,000 a year 
in HUD funding during the years 1968-72 for those programs 
consolidated in the Housing and Community Development Act 
(see table 2U) . The Highland Park model cities program 
allocated an average of $1,058,000 for public service 
programs, accounting for 21 percent of the consolidated HUD 
funds spent in the city. The community development budget 
for Highland Park shows the city allocated $28a,ei5 for 
public service programs. This figure represents 7 percent 
of the total available community development budget and a 73 
percent reduction in the amount of HUD funding going to 
public service programs. Changes in specific program 
categories are shown in table 2U. 

Lansing received an average of $6,967,000 in HUD 
funding during the years 1968-72 for those programs 
consolidated in the Housing and Community Development Act of 
197a (see table 25) . The Lansing model cities program spent 
an average of $1,555,954 on public service programs, 
accounting for 22 percent of/ the consolidated HUD funds 
spent in the city. The budget for community development 
shows that $1,009,a90 was allocated for public service 
programs. This figure represents 16 percent of the total 
available community development funds and a 35 percenr 
reduction in the amount of HUD funding going to public 
service programs in th^-city. Changes in specific program 
areas are shown in tailzie 25, 



Saginaw receive^/ an average of $3,608,000 in HDD 
funding during the y^ars 1968-72 for those programs 
consolidated in the Housing and community Development Act ot 
1974 (see table 26). The Saginaw model cities program spent 
an average of $860,331 a year on public service programs, 
accounting for 24 percent of the total consolidated HUD 
funds spent in the city. The community development budget 
for Saginaw shows the city allocated $810,500 for public 
service programs, including the continuation of model cities 
public service programs. This figure represents 26 percent 
of the community development budget and a 6 percent 
reduction in the amount of HUD funding going to public 
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TABLE 25 



Public Service 
cograns -Total 

Public Service 
Frograas by 
Cetegory 

Education 
Health 

Social Service 

Recreation/ 
Culture 



Crime/ 
Delinguencv 



Manpower/ Job 
Development 



Average Annual 



Econooic/ Business 
Development 

Transportation/ 
Conaiunicatlon 



Etxvironmental 
Protection and 
Development 



239.S84 
219,064 
302,941 

70,203 



259,798 



71,280 



141,280 
107,498 



144,306 



74,500 
345, (HK) 
160,000 

84.826 



295,164 



50,000 



Ferctnt Changs 
(Increase - + 
Decreaie « 



j_69X 
+ 58^ 

47a 

+ 21Z 



+ 14^ 



lOOJ 



65'/. 

- 100% 



- lOOX 



D«^^^^ T»^''?''^^l'*^*^*S' 8^"ted to the city by the 

D^artnent of Housing and Urban Developiaent during the transition period Thl. 
figure represents the total funds available to thi city the f iJ"^ of 
Cosanunity Developiwnt activity. ^ " 
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-ABLE 25 



City Saginaw 





Average Annual 
DHUD Funding 
1968'X972 


Percent 
of Total 


First Year 
FundinR 


of Total ' 


Percent Change 
^Tncrfiiafte ^ + 
Decrease « -) 


Total 


3,608,000 




3,172,000* 




- 12% 


Public Service 
Fro sir asts To t al 


860,331 


24% 


810,500 


26% 


.- 6% 


Public Service 
Prosrans by 
Categor\' 

Education 


355.333 




162,000 




- 54% 


Health 


49.333 




50.QOU 




+ n 


Social Service 


Zoo, 000 




i£-n Ann 




+ 25% 


Recreation/ 
Culture: 


f A I'll 




n 

V 




- 100% 


Crime/ 

Delinaueticy 


61,000 




0 




- 100% 

t ^. 


>ianpower/job 
DeveloTJzient 


27,333 




0 




- 100% 


Econtnic/ ;>usiness 
Develooneni: 


8,333 




225,000 




+ 260% 


Transportation/ 
Cosdunication 


2^,000 




0 




- 100% 


Environmental - 
protection and 
Devclooaent 


34,666 




13,500 




- 61% 



★Reduction from 1968-1972 average is due to funds grant^i to the city by the Departo^nt 
of Housing and Urban Development during the transition period. This figure represents 
the total funds available to the city for the first year of Cosanunity Development activity. 

**Howard Sheltraw, director of the Saginaw Departn^nt of Ccsummity Development suggested 
that the Advisory Coranittee include $230,000 in this category which the city intends to 
use for land acquisition and public works projects having to do with parks. The U.S. 
Departmcnt_of Housing and Urban Development in its "Grantee Performance Report" /HUD- 
4QS7(l-76i/ defines such projects as "physical" development, not public a«vice. 
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TABJ.E 27 
C ity XCotals All Cities 



Total 


Average Annual 

DHUD Fundinc 

1968-1972 


of Total 


First Year 

nUU Act 

Fund ins 


Pf rcent 
of Total 


Percent Change 
(Increase - + 
; Decrease » -) 


68,061,200 




62,011.128* 




- 9% 


Public Service 
ProKtams -Total 


18,258,510 


m 


7.711, 65SW 


m 


- 58% 


Public Service 
Programs by 
Category 

Educat ion 


4,231,392 




316.500 




- 937, 


Health 


4,356,997 




4,135,265 




- 57. 


Social Service 


2,366,641 








- 617. 


Recreation/ 
Culture 


1,690,836 








- 747L 


Crime/ 
Delinquency 


1,133,398 




468,414 




' - 597. 


Manpower/Job 
Developnent 


1,844,113 




0 




- 100% 


Economic/Business 
Development 


758,913 




385,000 




- 497. 


Transportation/ 
C osmnin i c a t i on 


1,213,948 




329,000 




- 737; 


Enviromentsl 
Protection and 
Development 


662,272 




13,500 




- 987. 



*Reduction due to advance funds granted to cities. The $62,011,128 represents the 
tot.l funds available to citie. for the first year of cL^ity D^elop^ LtJvity. 

?fnf '''^''^^ "^^^ °^ ^^^^ Service Programs. Since 

iicludirt ^'"^'ir%^^ allocated to specific programs, they have non;en 
included in the Public Service Programs by Category" computations. 
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service programs in the city. Changes in specific program 
categories are shown in table 26. 



AS a Whole, Michigan's eight model iities communities 
received an annual average of $68 millicm in HUD funding 
during the years 1968-72 for those programs consolidated in 
the Housing and community Development Act of 1974 (see table 
27), The eight cities spent an average of $18 million a 
year on public service programs, accounting for 27 percent 
of the consolidated HUD funds spent in the cities. 

As a whole, the model cities communities received $62 
million in funding for the first year of community < 
development programming,^ ? of this amount, $7,711,655 was 
allocated for public service programs. This figure 
represents 12 percent of the total available community 
development funds and a $10 million reduction in the amount 
of HUD funding going to public service programs in these 
eight cities. The reduction represents a 58 percent cut in 
public service program budgets. 

HOD COMMENTS ON PROGRAMMING DECISIONS 

Representatives of the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development testified before the Michigan Advisory 
corrimittee to the U,S. Commission on Civil Riglits regarding 
the differences in programming decisions resulting from 
passage of the Housing and Community Development Act of 
'l974. 

Thomas Higqinbothan, director of compJ iance and 
enforcement in rhe Chicago Regional Office of Equal 
Opportunity, told the Advisory Committee that he did not 
agree with the interpretation of many city officials that 
the Housing and community Development Act was a bricks and 
mortar, physical development type of program that would 
limit: the amount of funding for public service programs. 

"I think you have to go back again to the basic nature 
of the legislation, which was to put as many decisions into 
local hands. ..as possible," Mr, Higginbothan told the 
Advisory Committee. "Consequently, the determination as to 
the split [between funding for physical development and 
public service programs], whether it is 20 percebt or 40 
percent, or 50 percent, is up to the local [community]." 
(pp. 721, 725) 
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Ruth Featherstoae, director of the equal opportunity 
division of the Detroit Area Office of HUD, told the 
Advisory Committee that communities were not required to 
limit the amount or percentage of funding spent on physical 
development programs or public service programs: 

There is nothing [in the regulations] 
to indicate what percentage a community 
should use for any particular type of 
program. The only thing in the 
regulations that directly speaUcs to how 
the city should use money, that I am 
really acquainted with, is the tenor of 
the program supposedly is to insure the 
provision of services for low-income 
persons. (p. 722) 

MS. Feathers tone went on to tell the Advisory Committee 
that HUD had no requirements as to how a city should divide 
up i-cs funds between physical development and public service 
programs and that those decisions were in the hands of the 
local community. (p. 726) 

When asked if HUD imposed percentr.ge limitations or 
encouraged cities to limit community jevelopment spending 
for public service programs, Richarc' Paul, director of the 
community planning and development division of the Detroit 
Area Office, told Commission staff in an April 6, 1975, 
telephone interview that, "While the [ 197ii Housing and 
Community Development] Act is biased toward physical 
development activities, HUD has not imposed percentage 
limits on community development public service spending by 
cities nor has it encouraged cities in Michigan to change 
their levels of planned public service spending." 

As a result of increased local authority, Mr. 
Higginbothan predicted that cities would turn heavily 
towards physical* development programs: 

Just the fact that the legislaticsi 
leaves certain decisions to local 
officials and is not prescriptive in 
terms of social [public service] 
programs, ...makes me think that a 
great many of the programs that we will 
see coming out of the legislation will 
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be initially hardware [physical 
development] programs, (pp. 733, 734) 

This is due, Mr. Higginbothan said, to the fact that 
"traditionally cities have been hardware cohscious." (pp. 
733, 73U) 

Regarding the impact of Federal fuhds on concentrated 
areas of blight, poverty, or minority concentration, Ms. 
Featherstone told the Advisory Committee that the Housing 
and community Development Act of 1974, "generally speaking" 
did "not necess6u:ily" increase the iwpact of the Federal 
dollar cm low income or minority individuals. (p. 7U5) 
Although previous programs, such as model cities, required 
the concentration of funds in areas of the heaviest poverty, 
the community development legislation allowed cities to take 
money out of those areas and spend it in other, less 
blighted, areas of the city. 

"It really depends on the leadership of the applicant 
city as to how the money is spent," Ms. Featherstone said. 

I should think that if they I low-income 
and minority individuals] learned to 
use the citizens* participation 
mechanism properly, they could have 
some major impact. The city would tend 
in that instance to put the maximum 
amount of money into tnose areas %rtiere 
there is a considerable amount of slums 
and blight. (p. 7«5) 

If low-income and minority individuals did not wage such a 
battle, according to Ms. Featherstone, city officials could 
direct the expenditure of funds to less blighted areas of 
the city with lower concentrations of poor and minority 
individuals. (p. 7tt5J 

SUMMARY OF PROGRAMMING DECISIONS 

The Housing and Community Development Act of 1974 
consolidated eight U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development categorical programs that had together provided 
coDununities with funds for physical developn^nt and public 
service projects. One of those eight programs, model 
cities, shares a number of similarities with the 1974 act- 
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Pi®^®s of legislation indicated who was to be \ 
benefited by the program; Model cities Mas to serve "the 
poor and disadvantaged in... large slum and blighted areas,« 

Conununity development was "principally for persons of 
low and moderate income" and communities were to give 
"maximum feasible priority tp. activities which benefit low- 
or-mod^ratG-income families" or to activities "which the 
applicant certifies and the secretary determines are 
designed ^to m^et other community development needs havinq a 
particular urgency as specifically described in the 
application." . 

Both pieces of legislation recognized the need for both 
physical development and public service programs. Model 
cities required that programs be "of sufficient magrtitude to 
make a substantial impact on the physical and social 
problems. . .arrest blight and decay... and provide 
educational, health and social services..-." 

Community development required that programs be 
designed to "eliminate or prevent slums, blight and 
deterioration" and "provide community facilities and public 
improvements, including the provision of supporting health, 
social, and similar services where necessary and 
appropriate...." 

In order to achieve th«se two goals, both acts spelled 
out: specific types of programs which could be undertaken 
with the Federal funding. 

Model Cities delineated the following funding 
categories: 

Rebuilding and revitalizing large slum and blighted 
areas. 

Expanding housing, job, and income opportunities. 
Peducing dependence on welfare. 

Improvement of educational facilities and programs. 
Prevention of disease and ill health. 
Reducing crime. 
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Enhancing recreatijOnal and cultural opportunities. 
Improving transportation between home and job. 
Improving living conditions. 

Community development delineated the following funding 
categories; 

Eliminate slums, blight, and blighting influences. 

Conservation and expansion of housing stock. 

Elimination of conditions detrimental to health. 

Improving safety and public %*elfare. 

Expanding and improving community services. 

More rational utilization of land and natural 
resources, 

Keducing the isolation of income groups. 

Preserving Properties having special historic value. 

Both pieces of legislation allow local communities to 
choose from these eligible programs those projects that are 
necessary to deal with the communities' needs. Model cities 
legislation stated as a part of its purpose that "cities 
[are] to plan, develop and carry out locally prepared and 
scheduled comprehensive ... programs . - . . " 

Community development legislation called for the local 
community to "identify community development needs" and to 
"formulate a program" to meet those needs. The local 
ccsnmunity was given authority and responsibility for the 
"development of the application and the execution of 
its. . .program, " 

Even with these similarities the actual program choices 
made under each act have been quite different. Model cities 
programs in Michigan were predominantely public service 
oriented. Approximately 65.5 percent of all model cities 
funds in Michigan were spent on public service programs. 
During an average year between 1968-72, Michigan's model 
cities spent more than $18 million on public service 
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programs. This expenditure of funds accountfid for 27 
percent of the total HOD funds available through the eiaht 
Federal programs later consolidated under the Housing a2d 
community Development Act of 197<t. ««ttsing ana 

community development programs in Michigan are 

b^ok°2^"2"^^^^y''^f?^ development oriented and have cut 
back funding for public service programs. The communities 
fands^fn/" M allocated only 12 percent S?^Sr 

funds for public service programs under the community 

ctrifff!'''' J?^^ ^i^ure represents a cut of more than 

$10 million in public service programming in those 
communities studied, a reduction of more than 56 percent 

Iie^iSt^cT'' ^'^'^'^ ^« 

Model cities and community development also differ in 
zne racial and economic makeup of those benefiting from the 
Federal funds. Model cities funds were spent i^freSs of 
the community with the heaviest concentrations of low-income 
and minority individuals, community development funds ha?^ 
been spent on an areawide and sometimes citywide basis. The 
?^?IJof ^f" receiving the program benefits, thus, includes a 
larger percentage of nonminority and non-low-in«»ie 
individuals than that served by model cities, in addition. 

t^''''^^ by community development funds is much 
larger than that served by model cities and as a result the 
development ^^^^ expenditure is smaller under community 

FINDIN&S ON PROGRAM DECISIONS 

1. The Michigan Advisory committee to the U.S. 
commission on civil Rights finds that the enactment of the 
Housing and community development Act of 197a has resulted 
in a dramatic decline in the amount of HUD funding being 
i?f communities for public service programs (see note 
13) of the type commonly funded under model cities. This 
decline is due to a number of factors including but not 
11 mi ted to: 



•Local communities reduced the scope and 
authority provided to citizens in the 
citizens' participation process from previous 
levels under model cities. Under the equal 
partnership, structured, elected, and 
financially-supported citizens* participation 



of model cities, the major emphasis in every 
'\ one of Michigan's model cities was public 
service programming. Under ccMuaunity 
development, without a joint partnership 
\ arrangement, without an organized structure 
'\or unit representing citixens, without 
elected representation, and without financial 
support, city councils reduced prior levels 
of public service programming by more than 
$10 million. 

•Even where local citizens were allowed to 
express their programming preferences in an 
organized fashion, city councils overrode the 
citizens" recommendations, and in many cases 
decreased citizens* recommendations for 
public service funding and increased funding 
for physical development. While citizens 
have placed a high priority on public service 
programs, city officials have traditionally 
favored the use of Federal funds for physical 
development, 

•Local city officials have taken advantage of 
certain aspects of the community development 
law in order to give the impression that 
public services programs are to be only 
minimally funded. Some officials have 
justified large reductions in public service 
program budgets by claiming that the law has 
placed limits on this type of programming. 
No such limits currently exist in the law and 
no such limits are being imposed by the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Development. 

2, The Michigan Advisory Committee finds that the 
enactment of the Housing and community Development Act of 
I97a has resulted in less funding for programs in areas of 
concentrated slums and blight. In addition. Federal dollars 
are being spread throughout entire communities at the 
expense of those individuals living in areas of heaviest 
blight. The racial and economic makeup of those receiving 
program benefits indicates that minorities and low-income 
individuals are receiving fewer benefits under the community 
development act than they received prior to its enactment: 
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•Requirements regarding the purpose of ^he 
community development act and the individuals 
xt is to benefit have not been adequately 
defined. Two key phrases requiring that 
funds be used "principally for persons of low 
and moderate income" and that couununities 
give ••maximum feasible priority to activities 
which will benefit low-or-moderate income 
families cr aid in the prevention or 
elimination of slums and blight" could be 
interpreted by local communities in such ^a 
way as to divert large amounts of funding 
from the poor and minority families havinq 
the greatest need. 

•The section of the law, section 104 (b) (2) r 
allowing cities to fund projects other than 
those stated in the purpose section of the 
^ act subverts the entire purpose of the 
Housing and community Development Act. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The Michigan Advisory Committee to the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights recommends to the U.S. congress 
and to the U.S. Department of Housing ar.d Urban Development 
the immediate implementation of those recommendations 
regarding citizens' participation that appear in this 
^f^f^^: ^^^^ conviction .of the Advisory Committee 
tnat the citizens of the com.-nunity can best determine for 
themselves the appropriate use of Federal funds available 
uvider the Housing and Community Development Act. 

2. The Michigan Advisory Committee to the U.S. 
commission on civil Rights recommends that the Secretary of 
the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Develoanent issue a 
technical assistance bulletin clarifying the distribution of 
funds between public service and physical development 
programming. Such a bulletin would eliminate any 
misinterpretation of the law or any misuse of the language 
ot the law by city officials or citizens regardina 
requirements on the distribution of funds. 

3. The Michigan Advisory Committee to the U.S. 
commission on civil Rights recommends that the Secretary of 
the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development issue a 
definition of the terms "principally for persons of low and 
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moderate income and "maKimum feasible priority to 
activities which will benefit low- or- mode rate- income 
families,..." The Advisory committee recommends that these 
definitions be submitted for public review and comment prxor 
to their inclusion in the rules and regulations governing 
the community developm2nt act, 

4. The Advisory committee recommends that the U,S« 
congress amend the Housing and community Development Act of 
197a, section 10U Cb)(2J, removing the language that allows 
communities to use funds for projects other than those 
benefiting low- and moderate- income families or those that 
aid in the prevention or elimination of slums or blight. 
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\ NOTES TO SECTION IV 

M2 U.S.C. «3301 (1970). 
««2 D.S-C. «3303 (1970) - 
»42 U-S.CA. §5301 (c) (1975). 
♦tt2 U.S.C.A. §530« (a)(3) (1975). 
«Ibid., (b) (2J . 

•42 U.S.C.A. §5305 (a) (1975). 

•fH2 U.S.C. §3303 and a2 U.S.C-A. §5304 (a) (3) (1975), 
•42 U.S.C.A. §5305 (a)(8) (1975). 

R^;;! °^ Representatives, c<»unittee on 
Banking and currency. Compilation of the Housi ng and 
. qornmunity gevelopment Act of J974^-93^C ong., 2d -ig8S., 
197^, pp. 303, 361, 620 (herelft^ cited as compilatio;; 

*039 Fed. Reg. a0145 (1974). 

»*U.S. , Department of Housing and Urban Developinent. 
Assurances^ OMB No. 63-R1471, 1974. T; 

I \ 

* ' Compilation , p, 301. 

*3in its study the Michigan Advisory Committee foi^d that 
various titles have been used to indicate this typ^of 
progranunmg, including "software," "community services," 
"human services," and "support programs." The AdvisoSv 
committee has chosen to use the terminology containedUn the 
Housing and Community Development Act. section 105 (a) Si 
According to the act, "public services" include progirlms" 
concerned with employment, economic d.evelopment, crime 
prevention, child care, health, drug abusef eduction, 
nrif^^l recreation. The term "physical development 
programs," as used m this chapter, is interchangeable with 
the terminology "hardware programs" which is used in sorte 
cities m the State. 

sfirtnn^^^^r^K^^if*^^ 3, line 9, less 

$69,500 attributable to physical developnent (housing) 
programs. s- \ 
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»«Ann Arbor, Mlcli., City Council, Second Year Action Plan 
CI 972- 1973), p. 31. 

»*Ann Arbor, Mich., City Council, Application fOT Commonity 
Development Revenue Sharing Block Grant (1975), pp. 16-26. 

i^Benton Harbor, Mich., City Council, Oammunity Development 
Application (1975) , p. 1 of Community Development Program 
Section. Also see: Benton Township, Micii., comty 
Commission, Community Development Application (1975) , pp. 
13, 1U. 

««This figure is larger than the figure given in table 8 
because the city later used additional funds frcsn its 
"matching grant" category for public service programs. 

i» Detroit, Mich., Common Council, Community Development 
Application (1975), pp. 1-3, Community Development Program 
Section. 

^oFlint, Mich., City Council, Community Development 
) APfplication (1975), pp. 1, 2, Community Development Program 
' Section. 

«»Daniel Boggan, Jr., Flint city manager, letter to U.S. 
Commission on civil Rights, Aug. 1, 1975. 

22Grand Rapids, Mich., City Commission, Application for 
Federal Assistance community Development Block Grant Program 
(1975), pp. 1-8, Community Development Program Section. 

zsHighland Park, Mich., City council. Application Community 
Development Block Grant Procrram (1975), pp. 1-3, Community 
Development Program section. 

2*This amount reflects the figures shovm in table 16 for 
categories 9 and 15 less $560,838 for physical developnent 
programs included in these categories. See: Lansing, 
Mich., City Council, Community Development Application 
(1975), pp. U-6, Community Development Program Section. 

25This amount reflects categories 9 and 15 less $mU,2O0 for 
physical development programs in category 15. 

»«Saginaw, Mich-, city council. Community Development 
Application (1975), pp. 106, Community Development program 
Section and Maps A, B, and C. 
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•i^This reduction of 9 percent from prior average fundino was 
due tD advance funds taken out of first-vear entitlements 
and made available to cities, upon request, prior to the 
beginning of the program. 
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